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The Dublin Review 


JANUARY, 1932 No. 380 


Art. 1.—ABOUT A RECENT ATTACK ON 
CHRISTIANITY. 


AS deal of fuss has been made about a German 
Jew, Dr. Robert Eisler, who last year published a 
huge book of more than 1,600 pages, entitled The King 
who Did Not Reign. An English version, reduced by 
compression to 640 pages, has been issued by Methuen, 
The Messtah ‘fesus and ‘fohn the Baptist. ‘The author 
claims to have shown that the Founder of Christianity 
really existed, and was an itinerant carpenter or smith, 
who lived mostly like a Bedouin in the desert with the 
Rechabites, and was called a “Nazorzan” (not a native 
of Nazareth) or “secret one”’, just as the Mandzans, a 
sect of fire-worshippers of Persia, were perhaps called 
Nazoraia, Keepers of Secrets ; his followers were Cainites, 
bearing the sign of Cain (Genesis iv, 15). ‘This person- 
age is new to history, and was discoverable only by Dr. 
Eisler’s new historic method. His teaching was that all 
Jews should flee the Roman. domination by living in the 
desert on manna from heaven (Matt. vi, 25-34, and Luke 
Xll, 22-31, are quoted to prove this), but he was unsuccess- 
ful in this unpractical propaganda. In the year 21 (!) 
his followers, after leading him in triumph into Jerusalem, 
gained his assent to the storming of the Temple, 
which they carried by assault together with the adjoining 
Roman fortress. The wrecking of the Temple banks and 
the expulsion of the cattle-sellers, however, antagonized the 
Chief Priests, and they sent information to Pilate, who 
was at Cesarea; the latter arrived swiftly by forced 
marches and recaptured his palace and the Temple ;* 
he slew multitudes of the insurgents and crucified their 
leader between two of his principal lieutenants. His 
followers were “‘of course” unable to discover his corpse, 
but, having caught a glimpse of his twin brother Thomas 


*Among many details I note that Pilate’s machines overturned the 
tower of Siloam and crushed eighteen of Christ’s followers ; Barabbas was 
another follower, and the murders he committed were on the occasion of 
the (martial) entry into Jerusalem. 
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2 About a Recent Attack on Christianity 


(who, like him, was a crooked hunchback, only 4ft. 7ins. 
in height, of terrible appearance, which struck all who 
approached him with horror), they concluded that 
he was not really dead; and thereupon proceeded to 
found a world-wide religion and the Catholic Church. 

Of St. John the Baptist we also hear much that is new. 
Living in the desert, he wished to be regarded as a “‘lycan- 
thropic scarecrow”, like the Djinnies believed to inhabit 
the wilds, or like the “shaggy, half-bestial demoniac’”’ 
satyrs of the Greeks. He was born some thirty years 
before the Christian era, and lived until a.p. 35, four- 
teen years after the death of the “Nazorzan”. His 
chief exploit was to be the inspirer and chaplain of the 
army of rebels who stormed and partially burned the 
Temple after the death of Herod the Great in 6 B.c., on 
the accession of Archelaus. 

Dr. Eisler in his Preface protests, “I sincerely believe 
that nothing in this book can possibly give offence to a 
true Christian”, but he anticipates that a good many of 
his readers “will consider the thesis here proposed as a 
gigantic paradox”. I think that anyone who has read 
the Gospels with intelligence or who wishes to account 
for the existence of the Christian religion will employ 
some less polite word than “paradox”. 

The fact is that, if Dr. Eisler’s results are absurd, it is 
because his methods are crazy. He starts from certain 
axioms: no Christian sources are to be trusted; 
the pagans knew all about real Christianity, and 
we might have had a true history of Christian origins 
had their writings been preserved; Jews also, such as 
Josephus, must have had correct information, but all 
the writings on this subject written with full knowledge 
and impartiality by Jews or pagans have been destroyed 
or tampered with by Christians. 

Hence a new method is introduced by Dr. Eisler. 
We go to the scanty pagan or Jewish sources which are 
extant (and also to any late medizval material which 
claims a non-Christian origin or may be represented as 
having such a claim), and we proceed to obelize in them 
whatever seems at all favourable to the Christian religion 
or to Christ or to the Apostles; we then proceed to 
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compose and substitute what the writer “must” have 
said. We thus arrive at untainted sources entirely 
above suspicion, which we can use with safety and free- 
dom; for the accuracy of our restoration of them (and 
even the genuineness of the passage itself, when it is 
merely a fragment in the late Middle Ages) is amply 
vouched for by its exact correspondence with what we 
wanted it to be. 

In other departments of history it is usual first to ex- 
amine the sources and then to write the history. The 
“Liberal” method as to Christian origins has been con- 
versely to evolve a theoretical history and then prove 
it from the sources by condemning everything in them 
which is inconsistent with the theory. This has proved 
a very pleasant and varied exercise; but it has not been 
so fertile in results as in hypotheses, each as conclusive 
as the others. Hence the emergence of the “Radical” 
school which yet more simply and simple-mindedly 
declares that there never has been any Christian religion, 
nor any founder of it, the whole complex being merely a 
mistaken version of some Babylonian myth or some 
superstition of the South Pacific. ‘These methods of 
the later ‘‘Radicals” and of the so-called “Science of Reli- 
gions” are in familiar use by Dr. Eisler ; but his original 
contribution to historical method is the discovery that 
it is tiresome, cumbrous, and unsatisfactory to “criticize” 
the sources, when it is so easy to fabricate or rewrite 
them. By this method we are certain of arriving at the 
conclusions we wish for, a desideratum which no other 
method can invariably secure. 

For example, the famous passage about Christ in 
the Antiguities of the Fews of Josephus, the authenticity 
of which is contested by scholars, is declared by Eisler 
to be fundamentally genuine, but corrupted by Christians 
in the third century (for it is quoted by Eusebius at the 
beginning of the fourth). I regret to say that Dr. 
Eisler was not the first to act upon this hypothesis: 
Salomon Reinach, another anti-Christian Jew, has tried 
his hand at restoring what Josephus “‘must have” written, 
and M. Henri Leclercq, in the lively Dictionnaire Archéo- 
logique which he composes with so much industry, has 
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made a similar attempt—moderate and unconvincing. 
Dr. Eisler has the courage of his convictions: he slashes 
savagely and patches bravely, here as elsewhere. In this 
description of Christ he changes “‘wise man” into “wizard” ; 
he adds “who was the most monstrous of all men”’; he 
alters “She was a doer of marvellous acts, a teacher of such 
men as receive the truth with delight” into “he was in 
fact a teacher of astonishing tricks to such men as accept 
the abnormal with delight”, and soforth. The passage 
as restored thus (in very doggy Greek)* is for Dr. Eisler a 
contemporary though somewhat malevolent source— 
contemporary, that is, with Josephus. There is, of course, 
no reason for supposing 4 priorz that Josephus was anti- 
Christian. It is quite possible that he admired our Lord 
(as he admired the Baptist and St. James). But Eisler 
says he must have known the whole truth; therefore he 
must have given an antagonistic appreciation—and by 
conjectural restoration we now possess it. 

Similarly, Tacitus must have mentioned the riots 
caused by the “‘Nazorzan” ringleader. We now read 
that in Judza “‘under Tiberius there was quiet”. This 
is a correction by Christian censorship, and Tacitus must 
have said : “Under Tiberius a period of quiet was inter- 


*Dr. Eisler is not good at Greek. For example, he changes cogds dvi 
into sgogicrhs dvip, which sounds odd, though possible; he adds rip é 
dvOpirwyv étavouwsrarov. Why é&? In mapaddtwv Epywv mronrns, diddoxados 
dv@pirwy xrX he omits rowjrys so that dvépwrwvy depends on nothing, 
whereas ‘“‘a teacher of astonishing works’’ has no apparent meaning. 
For 7rd\09, a very ordinary contraction, he substitutes rd7@n, a very 
unlikely one in prose. He understands é@repdy ri Setvoy to mean a 
“third disturbance”. In Josephus’s text it is, of course, a second mis- 
fortune, but Eisler rewrites the account of Christ as a second disturbance 
( @dpuB8os), so that the following ¢repos has to mean “‘third”’ ! 

He repeatedly translates é¢v r@ air@ xpiuar: by “‘for the same crime” 
(Luke xxiii, 40), and even writes on p. 11 the imaginary quotation éy 7@ 
a’r® xpluart ocvoravpduevn, having imported the last word from 
Matthew and Mark ; it does not occurin Luke! He evidently confuses 
xplua, judgment, sentence, with the Latin crimen accusation or crime, 
and infers from the words of the good thief (‘‘Are we not in the same con- 
demnation ?”” that is, “Have we not been condemned to the same 
death ?’’) that the thieves were captains of the band which had stormed 
for Christ the Temple and the adjoining fortress. Only the thief says just 
the opposite : ‘“We are justly punished, but He did no wrong.”’ This is 
an instance not only of ignorance of Greek, but of Eisler’s habit of taking 
a few words which seem to suit him, omitting the context. 

Elsewhere he gives the Baptist’s exhortation to soldiers, undéva .. . 
cuxopayricere, aS “‘extort from no man by intimidation, make no 
(predatory) raids upon houses”’ (p. 265). 


sa 
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rupted through Pontius Pilatus’s recklessness, who carried 
the standards of his troops with the portrait medallions 
of the Emperor, etc. . . . and by a man rising in protest 
against this violation of the law of the Jews, pretending 
to be a descendant of their old kings’’, etc. 

This method of fabricating sources is continually to 
the fore, and is even paraded in the most innocent manner. 
I quote p. 545 as an instance : “‘On the simple assumption 
that the longer extract from Hegesippus preserved by 
Epiphanius has been mutilated even more drastically 
than in Eusebius (!) it is possible to make quite good 
sense of the story of the martyrdom of St. James—in 
in fact he had claimed to be the High Priest, and had 
invaded the Holy of Holies.” “Simple” is excellent. 

The New Testament is invoked wherever a passage 
out of its context or a mistranslation is favourable to 
some theory of Eisler. ‘The new method is also employed 
with brilliant success. He is delighted with Luke iui, 21 : 
*“‘Now it came to pass, when all the people were baptized, 
[Jesus also having been baptized and praying,] the heaven 
was opened, and the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily 
form as a dove upon him, and a voice came out of heaven: 
Thou art my beloved son”, etc. By omitting the brack- 
eted words as an interpolation, we find that “‘upon him” 
will mean the people of Israel, this people being the 
‘beloved Son”’. 

But we are told that in Mark i, 9-13, these same words 
ought to refer to St. John the Baptist: “And it came to 
pass in those days that [ Jesus came from Nazareth of Gali- 
lee and was baptized of John in the Jordan ; and straight- 
way coming up out of the water] he saw the heavens rent 
asunder, and the Spirit as a dove descending upon him, 
and a voice came . . . the Spirit driveth him forth into 
the wilderness. And he was in the wilderness forty days 
tempted of Satan; and he was with the wild beasts.” 
Now the preceding verse was about the Baptist, so that 
by a simple omission of the bracketed words it is John 
who becomes the beloved Son and is driven into the 
desert among the wild beasts. How very suitable! 
Consequently the three temptations (in the other Gospels) 
belong to the Baptist (who was elected in 6 B.c. by the 
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insurgents he led to be High Priest): he was tempted to 
declare himself the destined Messiah and world-ruler. 

Dr. Eisler does not refuse to put forward reasons to 
demonstrate that Christians have always poisoned the 
wells of truth. He points triumphantly to the decrees 
of Christian emperors in the fourth and fifth centuries 
for the destruction of heretical books and of books against 
Christianity ; in this way the works of Celsus and 
Porphyry and lamblichus and many others have perished 
(they might anyhow have ceased to be copied), and so 
has a vast amount of heretical literature (including 
much important matter reputed to be unsound—St. 
Papias, for example, an irreparable loss; much of Origen ; 
the Hypotyposes of Clement of Alexandria ; etc.). 

All thisistrue enough. But the emperors did not order 
such books to be expurgated or interpolated ; and though 
there are naturally examples of this in all sorts of literature, 
they are not particularly numerous or important. Dr. 
Eisler’s favourite instances are his photographs of Hebrew 
printed books : in one of these (sixteenth century), words 
and lines have been struck out by a (Christian) reader— 
Eisler says a “censor”; in another, of the seventeenth 
century, an ink-bottle has been spilt over a page; a third 
example shows a passage of Moses Maimonides deleted, re- 
written in the margin, and again crossed out. As all these 
passages are illegible, I take it from Dr. Eisler that they 
are really against Christian doctrine. A fourth photo- 
graph shows how a Jew has struck out sentences he dis- 
liked in the Hebrew version of Josephus. I think in most 
libraries we could find books, not in Hebrew, in which 
the owner (or, alas, a reader who was not the owner) has 
struck out what he happens to dislike, or has even upset 
an ink-bottle. We shall all admit that, independently 
of imperial decrees, imprudent or well-meaning persons 
will have acted in the same way in the third and fourth 
centuries, or in the ninth and tenth, as well as in our own 
day. Having had a good deal to do with ancient MSS. 
I hardly think that photographs of printed books were 
needed to establish these well-known habits ; but tearing 
out pages was and is yet commoner, and most children 
in my time were familiar with such proceedings on the 
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part of their parents. But the parents did not rewrite 
the dangerous passages, nor did the owners of the Hebrew 
printed books, so they do not help Dr. Eisler’s hypothesis 
that the early non-Christian accounts of Christianity 
have all been falsified. 

Dr. Eisler is mainly concerned with the Old Slavonic 
(North Russian) translation of The Fewtsh War by 
Josephus. It dates from the fifteenth century (Eisler 
thinks from the thirteenth), and it aroused considerable 
interest when first discovered, because it was supposed* 
to be a rendering of the (lost) Aramaic work which 
Josephus circulated among his co-religionists in the East, 
and of which the extant Greek is a rendering published 
by Josephus himself, apparently (so Dr. Thackeray) 
made for him by more than one translator. Further 
study has shown that the Russian was, on the contrary, 
translated from the Greek, and it is full of Greek words 
left untranslated. It is further certain that it was trans- 
lated from the existing Greek text, of which there are 
many manuscripts; and it is even possible to decide to 
which family of MSS. the original belonged. Dr. Eisler, 
however, sticks to the quaint notion that the Russian 
represents Josephus’s first draft, which he declares to 
have been in Hebrew, not Aramaic—the Russian being 
a rendering of a Greek rendering of this assumed 
Hebrew. 

The main interest of this late and somewhat abbre- 
viated version of a well-known work lies in certain 
interpolations about our Lord, the Apostles, and St. 
John the Baptist. Some manuscripts of The Fewtsh 
War have at the end the passage about Christ which is 
found in the Antigutties, and a few late MSS. have it 
interpolated into the text. The Russian version 1s 
taken from one of these, and some rather ignorant 
Christian of the late Middle Ages has altered and enlarged 
this passage, and has added a few paragraphs here and 
there about St. John the Baptist, etc. He shows an 
unintelligent acquaintance with the New Testament, 


*Especially by Berents (Texte und Unters, vol. 29. N.F. vol. 14, 
No. 4, 1906), who was followed by Dr. J. P. Arendzen in an interesting 
tudy in his Men and Manners in the days of Christ, 1928. 
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and with late medizval legend, such as the cure of 
Pilate’s wife by our Lord. 

Eisler declares all these passages to have been in the 
“original Hebrew”’, but to have been falsified by Christians, 
and he proceeds to restore them to what must have been 
their primitive form, and produces extraordinary results, 
some of which have been already noticed. 

The longest passage on the Baptist describes him in 
accordance with Byzantine art as wild in appearance, 
and tells of his relations with Archelaus. Evidently 
the interpolator’s medizval source was entirely ignorant 
of Jewish history, and depended on Matt. 11, 22, “Hearing 
that Archelaus reigned in the place of Herod his father’’, 
followed after one intervening verse by “And 1m those 
days cometh John the Baptist preaching in the deserts 
of Judza”’, so that it was inferred that the Baptist preached 
under Archelaus. ‘This rather childish mistake is hailed 
by Eisler as a proof that the Gospels are all wrong, and is 
his only justification for making the Baptist the instigator 
of a revolt in 6 B.c. 

The date of the crucifixion in A.D. 21 is obtained 
from the Church historian Eusebius, who tells us that 
in 311 the horrible Emperor Maximin Daia, the most 
cruel of all the persecutors, barbarous, licentious, and 
uneducated, after a feigned relaxation of the persecution 
on the death of Galerius, recommenced it in his dominions, 
which now consisted of Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, 
with renewed terrors. ‘He forged Acts of Pilate and the 
Saviour, full of blasphemies against Christ”, and these 
were posted up in town and country, and taught to 
children in every school. In the following year Maximin 
was conquered and slain. Eusebius, who was a man of 
about fifty at the time, does not trouble to mention the 
contents of these Acts, but elsewhere he remarks that at 
the head of them the fourth consulship of ‘Tiberius was 
given as the date (a.p. 21), which was the seventh year 
of his reign, whereas (as he points out) Josephus makes 
Pilate become governor of Judza in the twelfth year of 
Tiberius for ten years. 

Eisler replies that of course the Emperor Maximin 
(not being a Christian) had obtained the official acts of 
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Pilate from the Roman archives, whereas the lying Chris- 
tians had before Eusebius’s time falsified Josephus by 
altering the date he gave for Pilate, and also the number 
of years of Pilate and of Gratus, his predecessor, in order 
to conciliate them with St. Luke, who had placed the 
appearance of the Baptist in the fifteenth year of Tiberius. 
But Dr. Eisler does not choose to be aware that in 311 
Maximin had no means of obtaining archives from Rome, 
since the whole West was in the hands of Maxentius and 
Constantine. Further, it is certain that any report sent 
in by Pilate would be on papyrus. Even supposing that 
the Roman tabularium had (as Eisler insists) been admirably 
catalogued and arranged and preserved through all the 
troubles of nearly 300 years, yet papyrus was old in I00 
years, and lasted about 150 years or even 200; but 
papyrus archives (except in the sands of Egypt) would 
have decayed before 280 years had passed. Nor did any 
contemporary believe in the forgery of Maximin. 

As to the outward appearance of our Lord, Dr. Eisler 
has found in the vast materials accumulated by von 
Dobschiitz a medizval writing in Latin, known as the 
“letter of Lentulus to the Senate”, which consists of a 
description of the beauty of our Lord’s personal appear- 
ance; it dates from the 12th century. As it is derived 
from the usual traditional descriptions, it bears some 
analogy to certain fragments of Andrew of Crete (eighth 
century), who describes an ikon at Jerusalem, believed to 
be a genuine portrait of Christ, and tells of it that some 
said that Josephus had given a similar description. 
This eighth-century reference to the Jewish historian 
is of no value, since in those days it was the habit to 
attribute anything of interest to celebrated names. 

But it is sufficient to enable Eisler to identify the words 
of Andrew of Crete with the “letter of Lentulus”. ‘This 
letter was, he asserts, in Josephus, and expunged by 
Christians ; it is the genuine letter (not of Lentulus, but 
of Pilate to Tiberius! It has of course been completely 
falsified by Christians, and it is child’s play (in more than 
one sense) to Eisler to reverse its description, and to 
produce a most horrible caricature, which is obviously 
what Pilate “must” have said. The Greek ikons are 
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described by Byzantine writers as showing our Lord 
“somewhat stooping” (that is, serious and grave), which 
Fisler interprets (and, I admit, not without some warrant) 
as “‘crooked” and “hunchbacked”. ‘Two authorities say 
He was “well-grown, three cubits high”, that is, 
about §ft. rofins., for the Byzantine cubit was two 
feet, except for measures of wood or iron. But Eisler 
attributes the “three cubits” to Josephus, and arrives at 
4ft. 7ins. But the later Attic foot of .29§5m. would 
really give only 1.3275m. or 4ft. gins. ! 

Eisler is triumphant. This hideous description is 
nothing else than the placard posted up in Jerusalem 
by Pilate during the rebellion of 21, describing the leader 
of the insurgents, a “‘hue-and-cry”’’, of which the governor 
sent a copy to the Emperor in his report. And now a 
modern savant has been able to restore its true 
wording. We have no longer to weep over the loss of 
the authentic acts published by the glorious Emperor 
Maximin. 

Again, Simon Bar-Jona does not mean “Simon son of 
Jona or John”, but means Simon the Zealot or outcast, 
one of a sect of “Barjonim” invented by Eisler, which he 
identifies with the party of Judas of Galilee. When at 
the Transfiguration Peter exclaims, “Let us make here 
three tabernacles’’, Eisler in his usual vein explains that 
Simon, the Barjona, “would wisely have wished”’ to pitch 
the tents of the insurgents on the Mount, which he 
identifies with Mount Hermon. 

These examples of Dr. Eisler’s method must suffice, 
only that I must notice that the Arabian Nights are 
called in (p. 243), and the book of Elchasai (who is John 
the Baptist); and even Homer is laid under contribution. 
For a Jew of the second century assured Celsus that our 
Lord was the son of a Roman soldier called Pandera, 
while Julius Africanus gave Him a great-grandfather 
called Bar-Panther. ‘The origin of those names is found 
by Eisler in his discovery that Christ “‘was the man who, 
by his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, had broken the 
truce existing between Romans and Jews ever since the 
war of Varus” in 4 B.c.; he was therefore called Ben 
Pandara or ‘Pandarus redivivus’’, since it was Pandarus 
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who in the Iliad (iv, 93ff.) breaks the armistice confirmed 
by solemn oaths, and hurls a lance at Menelaus. 

I have given some idea of the extreme ingenuity of 
this modern Celsus, but little notion of the extraordinary 
industry and elaborate perversity of learning in which he 
is able toindulge. ‘The amount ofexamples, comparisons, 
arguments, from every kind of irrelevant source, is simply 
marvellous. Every page has references, often multitudin- 
ous, to every kind of apocryphal or medieval underworld. 
His labour has been obviously an enthusiastic labour of 
love, or perhaps hate, and is as evidently misdirected and 
fruitless. One does not like reviewing it, for, as Pére 
Lagrange has said of it, “‘Prendre au sérieux ces lourdes 
machines ... c’est s’exposer un peu au ridicule”, 
adding that minds capable of swallowing such baits are 
not disposed to listen to the tiresome refutations of 
common sense. 

H. Joun CHAPMAN, 








Art. 2.—TO PRAYER THROUGH OBEDIENCE 


I 

“TE one of them wishes to pray in private,” says St. 

Benedict in the fifty-second chapter of his Rule, “let 
him go in [to the Oratory] simply and pray.” Whom, 
one may be pardoned for wondering, is he addressing ? 
Archangels, or unfallen man, or saints perfected in the 
art of prayer, or little children who have no need of 
art? None of these, but disciples who have come to 
him to learn how to live a life of prayer. 

It is true that he adds a few words to impress upon the 
disciple the need of sincerity : “‘Not clamorously but with 
tears and intentness of heart” ; but those accustomed to 
some modern manuals of devotion and the drawn out and 
sometimes complicated processes which they prescribe 
for arriving at this state of mind, are not unlikely to feel 
that St. Benedict is like a teacher who tells a scholar to do 
his sums, or an apprentice to make a shoe, and goes off 
without telling him how to set about it ; or a moralist 
who says, “Be good’, and no more, to one conscious of 
his frailty who has come to be trained in virtue. 

The strangeness of the omission is not really lessened 
by the fact that these words refer particularly to occasional 
prayer, such as a monk might be moved to make individu- 
ally at the close of the office in choir. The few words 
that he speaks concerning this kind of prayer constitute 
all the instruction in method which his Rule contains 
for any kind of prayer, apart from the order of reciting 
the office in choir, and the little chapter of a dozen lines 
“On Reverence at Prayer” (chapter twenty), and this 
chapter resembles what has already been quoted, in that 
it would not nowadays be reckoned as instruction in 
method at all. Yet in other matters the Rule is not 
lacking in most detailed instructions ; indeed, commen- 
tators agree that it is intended as a complete set of 
prescriptions for the monastic life, a life in which prayer 
of one kind or another is to be the main activity. 

Nor is it only persons too dependent on formal method 
who will feel the need of more help than St. Benedict 
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seems to give. Most of those who have tried to give a 
substantial time to prayer and have been sincere with 
themselves will feel that he takes for granted just that 
faculty and just those dispositions of heart in which they 
find themselves deficient, and be surprised at the omission. 
Few indeed will not, if we are speaking of those who know 
anything and care anything about prayer. And those 
few, was it for them that St. Benedict wrote his Rule ? 

Little children, for example, will think it natural to 
be told to go simply when they wish to, and pray; if 
they have been brought up with any knowledge of God, 
they pray as naturally as they talk to their parents. 
But St. Benedict was not writing for them; he was 
writing for those capable of reason and unlearned in its 
use. Again, there are those who, though matured in 
years and not unstained, have become once more “as 
little children”, childlike in the simplicity and purity 
of their minds. Of these, also, the prayer will be per- 
fectly simple, for the intellect and knowledge and will 
of the adult which they possess they have so wholly 
restored to God that they can commune with Him 
unmoved by the claims of self, of their surroundings, or 
of the senses. They are, in truth, not apprentices, but 
perfected in the craft of the spiritual life, and it was not 
for them that St. Benedict wrote his Rule. 

Finally there will be the childish, those mature in 
years but childish in their ignorance or their vanity, 
who suppose themselves to know without instruction 
what St. Benedict meant, and to do without training what 
he says. Most likely they have been brought up in the 
tradition that assumes that when Christ said that prayer 
was to be with few words He meant that it consisted of 
them, and that when they have shot at God a few 
petitions representing their own will, it is time to merge 
themselves in the “activities” of the day. ‘They have 
not experienced the humiliation and discouragement 
that comes from the discovery that to set aside more time 
for prayer with the most sincere faith and desire for more 
intercourse with God is not enough to rid the mind of 
its incessant preoccupation with itself and things 
below itself, and enable it to maintain its gaze on Him 
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who is above it. Denying even the rightness of trying 
to approach Him in prayer when one does not feel like 
it, and priding themselves on the readiness and familiarity 
with which they speak to Him when they do feel like it, 
they suppose that theirs is that humble intimacy with 
God which St. Benedict desires for his disciple, though 
it is in fact as far from it as the familiarity with which 
the street boy hails the dignified gentleman whom he 
does not know to be the Lord Chief Justice is distant 
from the freedom with which the little child murmurs 
his thoughts to his mother. Thus they may come to 
imagine that in St. Benedict they have found a kindred 
spirit to themselves, and marvel at the anticipation in 
“the Dark Ages”, and by a monk, of the discovery of 
their more enlightened time. But it was not for them 
that St. Benedict wrote his Rule. 

He wrote it for beginners who were conscious of their 
ignorance and their weakness and desired to be taught 
and strengthened, above all in prayer ; and our original 
question stands, Why did he not instruct them? The 
answer is—and it is the only possible answer when we 
are speaking of so great a master—that he had found 
a better way. 

Not that he had before him such methods as we know 
now, and improved upon them. What he improved 
upon were the methods of his predecessors, and the 
field in which he and they were working was not that for 
which for the most part the modern methods were 
devised. Neither his pupils nor his predecessors were 
men and women in contact with the world who wished 
to know how to shut it out for set periods of prayer. 
Both his and theirs were seekers after perfection who, to 
escape from the world, took the obvious course of leaving 
it. Yet the manner in which his method advanced beyond 
that of his predecessors has some analogy to the respects 
in which it is superior to those of to-day. Instead of 
instructing the aspirant how to spend set periods in true 
prayer, he aimed at so moulding his life that he fell into 
true prayer without set periods and without instruction, 
and in so doing he left a lesson for the spiritual guidance 
even of those who are living in the world. 
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II 


To make what is to follow intelligible to those un- 
familiar with the subject it is necessary to say something 
briefly concerning the constituent elements of the 
different kinds of prayer. 

We may take for our starting-point the definition 
of prayer as “the raising up of the mind and heart to 
God” contained in the Penny Catechism. It tells 
us that it is essentially an act directed towards God, and 
towards God as one above us; it indicates that it is an 
act both of intellect and will, and in that order of priority ; 
yet it makes no stipulation as to duration, method, or 
subject-matter. In its comprehensiveness it includes 
the devout recitation of a form of words, the impulsive 
ejaculation, the solemnities of liturgical worship, the 
reception of a sacrament, meditation on divine things, 
and the scrutiny of God ; the diverse contacts of the will 
with Him in petition and thanksgiving, penitence and 
joy, praise and wonder, wrestlings and quiet; and 
finally the mystical union transcending all formulation 
by the mind and all resolutions of the will. It includes 
them, not because it is loose.and vague, but because in 
. its simple precision it tells us exactly the essence of each 
of these acts and states. 

For our present purpose the first point is the first 
in importance, namely the godward direction without 
which nothing can be prayer. It is necessary, however, 
to observe that this direction may be given in more than 
one way. ‘There is, in the first place, the direction that 
can be given to any act, mental or physical—the sweeping 
of a floor, the teaching of a class, assistance in a liturgical 
ceremony—by the intention of doing it for the greater 
glory of God. We have the maxim /aborare est orare to 
tell us that there is a sense in which to direct an act 
towards God in this way is sufficient to make it a prayer, 
although in the performance of the act we are necessarily 
and rightly concentrating our attention ©: ‘ts proper 
execution. In the more ordinary sense of the term, 
however, an act of prayer is a mental act directed towards 
God, not only by the general intention with which it is 
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undertaken, but by its own specific form (a petition and 
the singing of a hymn of praise are obvious examples). 
Finally there is such a thing as the lifting up of the mind 
and heart to God, not, as it were, obliquely, by means of 
the Godward reference of the specific act of prayer 
on which the mind is engaged, but directly, by a kind of 
immediate “intentness”’ upon Him. The phrase is 
St. Benedict’s (tutent1o cordis), and has already been quoted 
in connexion with the prayer in the Oratory. 

It must not be supposed that this is the prayer only 
of those on the highest levels of the spiritual life. It is 
true that in its higher forms it belongs to those levels, 
and is the common prayer of those who have reached 
them, and is capable of being elevated still further by 
the divine operation to the highest prayer of the mystics ; 
none the less, it is, in its less rarefied state, the ordinary 
prayer of many quite lowly souls. Even where it does 
not burn alone, it may, like a low jet, envelop and heat 
to incandescence our specific acts of prayer, distinguish- 
able from them as a certain direct intentness upon God 
over and above our attention to their form and matter. 

The relevance of these distinctions is that they throw 
light on the kind of training that is likely to be possible 
or effective for the different kinds of prayer. It is fairly 
evident that “godwardness” of the second kind can be 
made a matter of training to a considerable extent. We 
have a certain measure of command over our mental 
acts, even though our attention to what the mind is 
formulating or repeating is largely outside our direct 
control. We can, therefore, follow advice and even 
detailed instructions as to how to formulate and arrange 
our meditations on divine things so as to make their 
godward direction more pronounced, and how to arouse 
and direct the acts of will by which we respond to them and 
express our desires, thanks, contrition, praise, wonder and 
so forth. Nor is such training to be despised, or reckoned 
alien or inimical to prayer, for these acts of mind and will 
are, for almost everyone who prays regularly, the normal 
medium by which he raises his mind and heart to God ; 
and if they do not constitute the simplest and most 
direct way of approach, it is nevertheless possible to learn 
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so to order them, and little by little to simplify them, 
that their very use brings us nearer the point at which 
‘we can dispense with them; and, contrariwise, it is 
possible as a result of ignorance or lack of instruction to 
mishandle them in such a way that our natural faculty 
for simple prayer is strangled, and our natural way of 
regarding God is overlaid with arbitrary fancies. 

Training can do much, then, for this kind of prayer 
provided that the will to seek God through it is sincere 
and strong. What it cannot remedy are those defects 
in this prayer that flow from deficiency in that will. If, 
at bottom, it is really oneself on whom one is centred and 
one’s own will that one is seeking in daily life, then the 
very acts of prayer will be diverted to self. Nothing 
can remedy this except a stronger will to be joined to 
God, and nothing that is merely external can touch the 
will itself. It can do no more than strengthen the hold 
of such goodwill as we already possess upon the mental 
faculties and processes that it uses. 

Still less can there be any direct training in the kind 
of prayer that transcends all our particular acts of 
prayer and uses no special faculty or process, but flows 
directly from our fundamental disposition towards God, 
- being simply this disposition of the will in a state of 
activity, the immediate response of the loving will to 
God’s presence. If the heart loves more, this prayer, 
other things being equal, will be stronger ; if it loves less 
it will grow weaker, and with it the vitality which, as we 
have noted, it gives to our specific acts of prayer and 
which nothing else can give. 

How then can this fundamental disposition of the will 
towards God be strengthened? In one sense, only by 
the direct gift of God from whom all our goodwill 
comes. But we ourselves by our own act can, and usually 
do, let much of what God gives us slip through our fingers. 
In another sense, therefore, we can increase our goodwill 
by stopping this wastage. 

ow, without entering upon an analysis of our moral 
nature, it may safely be said that all failures to respond 
to the gift of God, and all deviations from a Godward 
intention, are, in the last resort, reducible to one thing, 
Vol. 190 Cc 
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namely self-will. ‘The lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eyes and the pride of life” are all different ways in 
which we assert ourselves against God’s designs for us. 
It is not possible to argue the point here, but only to 
follow up this line of thought—reasonably enough, since 
it was that of St. Benedict, and of the hermits too. 

In so far, then, as we assert ourselves in any of these 
ways (and we all do, as a matter of fact, assert ourselves 
to some extent in them all) we destroy, or rather let slip, 
such goodwill and such desire to be joined to God as 
He has given us, and in so doing injure or ruin all our 
attempts at prayer. The prayer of simplicity goes 
first, and then that vitality that the desire of the heart 
gives to our specific acts of prayer; finally that prayer 
itself, if we continue it, becomes a battle-ground on 
which our will strives for its own way with God, or a 
theatre in which our intellectual or esthetic fancies 
indulge themselves, rather than petition, or repentance, 
or praise or adoration. For every disciple, therefore, 
who wishes to be able to “go into the Oratory simply and 
pray’, the beginning of his task must be the reduction 
of self-will to the least possible limits. It remains to 
indicate the way in which St. Benedict set himself to 
aid him, and incidentally aided those of us who cannot 


live under his Rule. 


Ill 


The training of the will to liberate it from self- 
centredness may, broadly speaking, follow one or more 
of three lines. We may of our own will choose those 
acts which have the least attraction for our self-centred 
desires. Alternatively we may set as many of our daily 
acts as possible outside our immediate choice by choosing 
once and for all to have no choice in any particular 
case as to which course we shall follow. Finally, we may 
go to work through the mind by making explicit and pre- 
sent to our consciousness the true relation of ourselves 
and all our acts to God. 

The ratson @étre of the first of these courses lies on 
the surface. The importance of the second lies in the 
fact that the will is stronger than all its desires, and pride 
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stronger than all vanities and lusts, so that it is possible 
for self-denial itself to be actuated by self-will. Con- 
sequently the first method, though no one who is in 
earnest about seeking “God alone” can afford altogether 
to dispense with it unless he is living under obedience, 
is a deceptive and treacherous ally unless used with great 
discretion. For the more we pick and choose among 
possible lines of action those which we imagine to be 
least attractive or stimulating to our self-centred desires, 
the more opportunities we shall be giving ourselves to 
make a self-centred choice and to act from motives of 
vanity or pride, and since our will is ex hypothest suffering 
from self-centredness, it is not likely that we shall neglect 
these opportunites. We shall not, therefore, cure 
ourselves of self-centredness by relying primarily on this 
method. St. Benedict, indeed, strictly forbade all 
individualistic ascetism. 

By following the second course, on the other hand, we 
can learn detachment from self-centred desires and 
objectives far more profoundly, not by the way of 
opposites, by which a kind of inverted egoism may 
easily be built up, but by the way of indifference. If we 
live under obedience we may be set to do what is pleasant 
as well as what is unpleasant, and are immune from the 
self-deceptions and veiled self-seeking which dog the 
footsteps of all but the maturest of the pilgrims who 
elect to remain their own masters. We are liberated, 
if we obey faithfully, not merely from particular servi- 
tudes to particular desires of the self, but from all reference 
of created things to our own will and so from all servitude 
to them that is not imposed upon all of us by our human 
nature as we travel towards God. 

It was in the liberation of the will for prayer through 
obedience—the kind of obedience that kills self-will— 
that St. Benedict made his greatest advance upon his 
predecessors. Not that obedience had ever been any- 
thing but one of the chief monastic virtues. It had been 
inculcated and practised with great emphasis even 
among the hermits during the preliminary period which 
the young aspirant spent under the direct rule of a 
senior before retiring into more complete isolation ; 
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and was an essential part of the mechanism of the com- 
munal life of the early cenobites who were their con- 
temporaries. St. Pachomius, the first of them, had 
placed all the activities even of the trained monk under 
obedience, an obedience very severely enforced if need 


be ; and St. Basil in his smaller and more cultured and - 


meditative monastery had done the same. It remained 
for St. Benedict, however, to pass from regulating the 
day by obedience to making the day, and the whole 
lifetime, an exercise in obedience. 

By this is meant that the life of the monastery was to 
be regarded and deliberately accepted by the disciple as a 
means of destroying self-will by obedience with a view 
to union with God in prayer, and was to be planned and 
interpreted in the way most conducive to this end. 

How this was done is beyond the scope of this article. 
That such was the intention is made plain by chapter 
after chapter of the Rule, most of all by the admonitions 
and cautions given to the novice during his period of 
probation, and by the special vow which St. Benedict 
seems to have invented, the vow of “stability”, by which 
the monk pledged himself, after due trial, to remain in 
the community for the remainder of his life, so that there 
ceased to be for him any question of withdrawing his 
obedience when in his own opinion it had served its 
purpose. It could never serve its full purpose, as St. 
Benedict conceived it, so long as the will that was trying 
to die to self retained a reserve power of rising again at 
its own choice. 

It was a corollary of this deliberate and purposeful 
acceptance of obedience that it was to be more than 
external ; it was to be given from the heart, and if the 
heart would not give it freely at first, the spontaneity 
might be expected to come in time, for, in the words 
of the Prologue, “As we go forward in our life and in 
faith, we shall with hearts enlarged and unspeakable 
sweetness of love run in the way of God’s commandments.” 
Meanwhile, and as an essential means to this end, the 
monk must at all costs refrain from grumbling; half a 
dozen times or more does St. Benedict insist upon this 
in his most emphatic language. 
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IV 


Obedience does not necessarily kill self-will, When 
\ sustained through pride it can even strengthen it. It 
is to be presupposed, therefore, in the case of religious 
obedience that it has no end less ultimate and less selfless 
than God Himself. But even when it has been under- 
taken with that end, the ups and downs of daily life and 
its immediately pressing discomforts or attractions will 
bring about many situations in which the ultimate end 
may easily disappear from view ; and to obviate this as 
far as possible, it is necessary ‘that the ordering and 
setting of the daily life and actions should be such as to 
make the godward reference of its details as plain as 
may be. Furthermore, if God Himself and our true 
relations to Him are kept immediately before our minds, 
this will create a preliminary disposition to obey His 
representatives, and at the same time increase our 
capacity to reap to the fullest extent the fruit of obedience 
in simple contemplative prayer. 

In this we have the method of attacking self-will 
through the mind, which is the third of those of which 
we spoke above. At first sight it is pre-eminently one 

‘that could stand alone and be developed in a life in 
which obedience cannot. For example, in that process 
of simplifying our acts of mind and will which is so 
valuable an auxiliary to progress in the prayer of simplicity, 
we can take for the habitual object of our meditation 
_ God as all or, correspondingly, ourselves as nothing 
| before Him ; and take for the one act of our will complete 
| surrender, not merely of our choice, but of our power of 
choice, to Him. By praying thus we strike directly at 
pride, which is (ultimately) unwillingness to acknowledge 
and accept our true relation to God as our Creator 
and goal and the disposer of our earthly lives. ‘To make 
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their most intimate communing with God is to attack 
self-will at the root by replacing pride by humility, and 
by consequence to liberate the will for the direct approach 
to God. 


In all this St. Benedict could have added nothing to 
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the doctrine of the hermits. Yet in practice it is 
extremely difficult for us to conduct this attack with the 
efficiency necessary for success while it is confined to 
this interior method. The purely mental element in 
contemplation or meditation is sterile unless the will 
responds to it, and the will is not responding effectively 
unless its acts reach out beyond the self to an object 
outside the self. The proper object of the acts of will 
which are prayer is God ; but we are so constituted that 
it is exceedingly difficult for the will to reach to an 
invisible object unless at the same time that object is 
visibly represented to it. ‘The will may strive to sur- 
render itself to the will of God, but the act will not 
ordinarily be completed until it has actually submitted 
to the concrete expression of that will through an 
authority, or through circumstances, that He has or- 
dained. It may strive to unite itself to God in the union 
of love, but the act must ordinarily be completed in an 
act of true charity to a neighbour for God’s sake. It 
is not merely that the love towards God is proved to be 
unreal by the lack of charity towards the neighbour 
who happens to be present—that is true for all; it is 
that when no neighbour happens to be present on whom 
to exercise true charity even when we would like to, it 
is hard for our will more than occasionally to reach out 
beyond the self in a real act of love to the invisible God. 
This is not true for the great masters of what is called 
“the interior life”, but it is true for the rest of us, 
including all disciples. 

Here, then, St. Benedict’s method came as an in- 
valuable supplement to the purely interior struggle 
with self-will ; indeed, for many thousands it has proved 
to be the only thing that made the latter possible. 
Not only was a true view of our relations with God 
and a constant consciousness of His presence inculcated 
by St. Benedict as much as by the hermits, and the 
virtue of humility which is their corollary held by him 
as by them to be the measure of all spiritual progress, 
but the mind and the will were given an environment 
in which at every turn their godward bent could escape 
sterility by resting upon visible objects and issuing in 
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immediate acts. He translated the presence of God» 
which the hermits sought in the solitudes, into a minis- 
terial presence of Christ in the Abbot, in the brethren, 
in the guests, and in the poor at the gates; he required 
the surrender of the will to God to be actualized in an 
obedience that in a sense was ordinarily unlimited, 
since in virtue of Christ’s ministerial presence it was, 
under ordinary circumstances, manifestly obedience to 
none other than Him. 

It was not unreasonable, therefore, that St. Benedict 
should expect the disciple who had embraced his Rule 
sincerely, and was doing his best to practise it, to be able, 
when he wished, to go into the Oratory simply and pray. 
Without instructing him in methods of prayer he was 
leading him along a path on which little by little, and 
it might be unconsciously, the mind and will were 
losing the self-centredness and self-seeking which were 
the only radical obstacle to praying simply and to 
reaching eventually the true “prayer of simplicity”. He 
was doing it more effectively than any treatises on 
prayer could do, and the very unconsciousness of the 
process was one of its greatest assets, for the prayer 
itself when it came was unencumbered by theories of 
how to pray. Not only so, but by removing from the 
prayer the struggle with the self for freedom to pray, 
he both minimized the direct disturbance to the prayer 
and staged the struggle on the ground on which the 
nature of man and the presence of others gave it the 
greatest chance of success. 

Thus St. Benedict effected his revolution, by which 
he brought the heights of the spiritual life within the 
reach of the lowly, and its simplicities (which are in 
fact its heights) within the reach of the most intellectual. 
For, unlike the majority of revolutions, his was of the 
kind that throws open the better life to a wider circle, 
not by lowering its standards, but by providing better 
means of attaining to them. 


V 


What has all this got to do with those of us who have 
not the privilege of living under the Rule of St. Benedict ? 
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Granted that St. Benedict provided better means of 
attaining to the higher kinds of prayer, it does not appear 
that he provided them for us. He did not, and yet in a 
sense he did. Just because he got down so thoroughly 
to the root of the matter for his own special purpose, 
he formulated a method of universal application. 

After all, those who have to live their prayer-life “ 
the world” are faced with alternatives analogous to 
those between which St. Benedict made his choice. 
They must choose between aiming at perfection in a 
taught method and contentment with a simple spon- 
taneity. ‘They must choose, in making war upon the 
enemies of prayer, between struggling with the multi- 
farious desires and distractions that beset the conscious- 
ness and concentrating against the self-centredness that 
underlies them. In combating the latter they must 
place their chief reliance either on the interior methods 
of self-abnegation or else on the combination of these 
with its exterior practices. Finally, among these last, 
they must give the preference either to particular acts 
by which they mortify self-will, or else to a general 
surrender of the will in obedience. 

It is particularly in this last choice that the possibility 
of following the way of St. Benedict seems to break 
down. If we decide with St. Benedict, how shall we 
carry out the decision, since we are not living under a 
religious superior ? Parents, employers, spiritual direc- 
tors, and so forth, may all exercise a measure of authority 
of one kind or another; but none of them, or even all 
together, can command obedience at the same time, 
interior and exterior, supernatural and utilitarian, in 
all spheres and for all periods, as can the Benedictine 
Abbot. 

Herein lies the relevance of the distinction made 
above in describing St. Benedict’s development of 
monastic obedience. He wished the day to be, not merely 
lived under obedience, but regarded as an exercise in 
obedience in the presence of God; and the second and 
more fundamental discipline is, perhaps paradoxically, 
more capable than the former of some degree of attain- 
ment by those who are not monks. We cannot all live 
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our day under orders from human superiors representing 
God, and it would not be desirable for us all to do so. 
We can all acquire and practise that mental attitude 
towards the setting of our lives that looks for the hand 
and voice of God in all of it and submits to them whenever 
they can be discerned. 

External circumstances, our own inherited dispositions, 
the course of events, interior promptings and spiritual 
advice, the actual commands of any in authority over 
us—all such things can be accepted and understood by 
us in such a manner as to play in a very large measure the 
part of the Rule itself. ‘This is an art that must be 
learnt, like any other, for the case is not as simple as for 
one who has accepted the self-immolation of monastic 
life. ‘There are circumstances that must be fought and 
not accepted, promptings that are from our lower 
nature, advice that is bad. We have to distinguish 
lawful from unlawful authority and to realize the 
presence and action of God around us without the aid 
of well-defined conceptions of the delegated authority 
and ministerial presence of Christ in the persons of the 
community. The working out of all these things is 
not a matter for the present article or the present writer, 
and others have dealt with it. Enough has been said here 
if St. Benedict’s simplification of prayer and his prepara- 
tion for it has been shown to be not altogether excluded 
from life as it has to be lived in the world, where a 
similar road to the same self-abnegation lies open to 
those who desire the same freedom to go when they will 


and pray simply to God. 
F. R. Hoare. 











Art. 3.—THE STUARTS IN HISTORY 


ie the old school of history the Stuarts, in common 
with all who were out of sympathy with Whig doctrine, 
were glaringly misrepresented, and, although serious 
students have now come to a truer conception of the 
seventeenth century, it may be doubted whether the 
view of the general reader has changed. The notions 
implanted in youth are not easily eradicated, especially 
in the case of people who lack the time or inclination to 
make any study of history. ‘They have been taught to 
regard the Stuarts as habitual blunderers, bigoted or 
frivolous, intolerant, enemies of liberty, incompetent, 
and inefficient in all respects. 

We may begin our survey with James I. The story 
of the Stuarts in the sixteenth century, though full of 
controversial matter, does not comprise such an amount 
of misrepresentation as is to be found in our histories 
of their later career. The seventeenth century is indeed 
a field for antagonisms which are lively at the present 
day. Stubbs declined to treat of that period for this 
very reason, holding that it was too much coloured by 
the political views of our own time. The Puritan 
is still a power in politics, and many of the issues 
in Church and State which were then debated are 
still matters of contention in the twentieth century. 
Consequently, when history was almost abandoned to 
one school of political thought, it was certain that 
the Whigs would take care to give their own side the 
best of it. 

A most remarkable contention is that the Parliamen- 
tary side stood for freedom, toleration, the sanctity of 
law, and popular rights. As will be seen, the exact 
contrary 1s the case. ‘The law and the constitution were 
habitually violated by the Parliament, and its religious 
intolerance was even beyond the intolerance of that 
age. Such toleration as then existed was fostered and 
encouraged by the Stuarts, and even in the treatment 
of their enemies they observed the forms of law—a 
complete contrast to the trials of Strafford, Laud, 
Charles I, and many minor omngee It may, however, 
2 
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be observed that in the early part of our task we are 
fortunate in having such a candid and fair-minded 
historian as Gardiner to rely on. He had, to a minor 
extent, the Whig bias, but he was, when he wrote, the 
only important historian, except Lingard, who ever 
admitted that the Royalists had a case at all, and he is 
usually, though not invariably, fair in stating the case 
and summing up the evidence. 

James I was perpetually held up to ridicule. The 
tone of Macaulay set the fashion for all our writers. He 
says : 


Nature and education had done their best to produce a finished 
specimen of all that a king ought not to be. His awkward figure, 
his rolling eye, his rickety walk, his nervous tremblings, his slobber- 
ing mouth, his broad Scotch accent, were imperfections which 
might have been found in the best and greatest man. Their 
effect, however, was to make James ridiculous and his office 
objects of contempt, and to dissolve those associations which 
had been created by the noble bearing of preceding monarchs, 
and which were in themselves no inconsiderable fences to royalty. 


Macaulay appears to have drawn upon Scott’s Fortunes 
of Nigel. Such authorities. as the novelist employed, 
apart from their pasquinade character, refer to James 
in his later days, when he was comparatively an old 
man, at a time when the disabilities of age were much 
heavier than now. But the fact is that James, like all the 
Stuarts, was of good appearance and active habits. His 
devotion to hunting was a passion. The truth is stated 
by Gardiner : 


His personal appearance was in his favour. He was some- 
what above the middle height, fair-complexioned, fond of active 
exercise, especially in the hunting-field.* 


Green closely follows Macaulay, but allows the King 
“a considerable fund of shrewdness” and “‘mother-wit’’. 
Indeed, if one were writing serious history, instead of 
displaying fireworks, it would be impossible to portray 
a learned and statesmanlike ruler as “‘a nervous, drivelling 


* History of England, i, 87. 
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idiot”. Even in his history, where Macaulay observes 
more restraint than in the essays, the picture is but 
slightly toned down.* 

James, coming to the throne at a critical and dangerous 
time, was far in advance of his subjects in most matters 
of statecraft. So Gardiner says: “In wishing to grant 
toleration to those from whom he differed, James was 
in advance of his age.” t When Elizabeth became Queen, 
Catholics were in the majority. More than forty years 
of rigorous persecution had altered the balance, but the 
adherents of the old faith were still very numerous. 
One estimate put them at one third of the population— 
whether correctly or not we have no means of judg- 
ing. It was the part of a statesman to conciliate such 
a large and influential section of his subjects, and 
James, who was free from hostile entanglements 
with the Papacy, was at first strongly inclined to 
toleration. 

But, as we hope will abundantly appear, the bigotry and 
bitterness of the Puritans and their allies were beyond 
belief. Very shortly after his accession James had 
written : 


As for the Catholics, I will neither persecute any that will 
be quiet and give but an outward obedience to the law, neither 
will I spare to advance any of them that will by good service 
worthily deserve it.} 


some time he refused to enforce the order for banishing 
the priests, and he set at liberty a priest who had been 
arrested for saying Mass. 

But the pressure upon him was too strong, and the 
work of the priests grew more effective, so that the 
number of converts greatly alarmed Parliament. The 
King began to yield. In 1604 a Bill was passed pro- 
viding for the enforcement of the cruel legislation of 
Elizabeth. James, however, told the French Ambassador 
that this was a purely precautionary measure which he 

* “Those whose impressions of character have been chiefly derived 
from modern histories will find that, as they become better acquainted 
with the contemporary memoirs, their estimate of James’s abilities will 


be raised.’’—Pattison, Isaac Casaubon, p. 321. 
t Ibid., 145. t See Gardiner, History, i, too. 
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held in reserve in case of necessity. He also made liberal 
remittances of the fines for recusancy. 

The cruelty of the English authorities was in glaring 
contrast with the humanity of the King. In that year 
a priest and several other Catholics were condemned and 
executed. Various circumstances combined to stiffen 
the attitude of James, who was greatly annoyed by 
reports that he was preparing to change his religion, 
and the next year the persecution became more severe. 


The King, however, ordered that no blood should 


be shed. 


This policy of persecution led to the Gunpowder 
Plot. Had James been left to pursue his own policy, 
he would have made peace between the two faiths in 
England, and much misery would have been spared the 


land. 


He was deeply interested in theology and well versed 
in its study, as he showed by presiding at the Hampton 


Court Conference. 


The Puritans made a great effort 


to transform the Church into a Calvinistic institution, 
and it owes a profound debt to James for his sturdy 


resistance. 


But their temper was made manifest and 


they were to trouble England for the rest of the century. 


‘ Another great and beneficent result of the Conference 


(which was purely a creation of the King) was the 


Authorized Version of the Scriptures. 


It may be added 


that in every respect James was a sound Churchman. 
An instance of it is the indignation which he expressed 
at the one grievous uncanonical act of Laud, when he 
celebrated the marriage of a divorced lady. For many 


years Laud remained under royal disfavour. 


Further, 


he put an end to the greatest of all the many ecclesiastical 


scandals of the last reign. 


It had been the practice of 


the thrifty Elizabeth, when a bishop died, to leave his 
see vacant for as many years as possible while the revenues 


went into her own pocket. 


Impecunious as he was, 


James never resorted to this robbery. Andrewes, Bishop 
of Ely, a see which had suffered grievously from the 
practice, expressed his gratitude to James for his honour- 


able conduct. 
James is always ieviled by our historians for his treat- 
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ment of Sir Walter Raleigh. The shining qualities of 


that adventurer, which have become proverbial, were 
quite unknown to his contemporaries. He was con- 
sidered rapacious, proud, revengeful, truculent, and 
untrustworthy in all respects. At the beginning of the 
reign he was implicated in a most serious plot and, 
having been condemned to death, was kept in prison 
without having his sentence definitely remitted. The 
actual facts of the case will never be known, but there 
are very strong probabilities that he was guilty. After 
fifteen years of captivity he was released in order that 
he might take charge of an expedition in search of a 
gold-mine of which he professed to have knowledge. 

It was definitely stipulated that he was not to make 
any attack upon the Spaniards. ‘That he had no inten- 
tion of observing this condition is evident from a con- 
versation which took place with Bacon and others: 


Before he went, having conference with some great lords 
his friends, who told him that they doubted he would be prizing 
if he could do it handsomely. “Yea,” saith he, “if I can light 
right on the Plate fleet, you will think I were mad if I should 
refuse it.” ‘To whom they answering, “Why, then you will be 
a pirate.” “Tush,” quoth he, “did you ever hear of any that 
was counted a pirate for taking millions ?””* 


The result is well known. The gold-mine proved a 
mirage, and Raleigh’s followers only destroyed a 
Spanish town in circumstances that seem to have roused 
the indignation of the leader himself, who was brought to 
trial and executed on the old charge. After his death 
Raleigh’s reputation suddenly emerged from the cloud, 
and he has ever since been a bright legendary star. 
Spedding says that his reputation dates from the date of 
his execution. It was mainly his piracy which made 
him sit high in all the people’s hearts, and this leads to 
one of the main counts against James brought by Kingsley 
and other Protestant writers. Whereas, they say, under 
Elizabeth we might 


Behold her cross triumphant on the main, 


The guard of commerce, and the dread of Spain, 
* Spedding, The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, vi, 347. 
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under James the sword was sheathed and the glory of 
England was in decay. In fact Elizabeth was as strongly 
attached to peace as James, and it was only when circum- 
stances forced her into war that she (very grudgingly) 
made provision to equip an army and navy. For more 
than a score of years she was as urgent as James that 
attacks upon Spain should be avoided. As the power 
of Spain waned, the wiser counsellors of the Queen were 
anxious for peace. While the hot-headed Essex was 
clamouring for war, old Cecil opened a Bible and pointed 
to the line, “Bloodthirsty men shall not live out half 
their days.” 

To every commercial enterprise James gave full 
encouragement, and above all to the East India Company. 
Barely three years before his accession this great enter- 
prise had been launched, and from the first the profits 
of its voyages were enormous. ‘The Portuguese settle- 
ments were soon left far behind and James despatched 
skilled diplomatists to obtain concessions from the 
Great Mogul and other potentates. Factories were 
founded at Surat, Cambay, Ahmedabad, and many 
other places, and in the next reign the Portugese were 
ousted from Bengal. As is well known, Charles II 
granted his dowry of Bombay to the Company. This 
was a case where a monopoly was beneficial, and James 
soon gave the Company exclusive trading rights. In 
its earlier voyages, it had found its profits cut into by 
“interlopers”’. 

We shall have occasion later to say something about 
the Stuart “plantations”. Here it is only necessary 
to reaffirm the excellence of the King’s policy of peaceful 
enetration. It must, however, be admitted that 
~— was apt to carry his pacific policy too far. He 
showed weakness in claiming redress for the diabolical 
outrage committed by the Dutch at Amboyna. It was 
remarked by one during the negotiations that, “although 
the king spoke valiantly, he could wish his Majesty 
would say less, so that he would do more”. ‘The efforts 
of Charles I were equally unsuccessful, and it was left 
for Oliver Cromwell after some fifty years to exact 
retribution. But in general the policy of James was 
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highly successful, and “plantations” flourished exceedingly 
under him and his son. 

This brings us to the Spanish policy. Vituperation 
has been heaped upon James for the marriage project. 
That good relations were necessary between England and 
Spain we have seen, but no part of his policy was more 
infuriating to the Protestants. The King’s object was 
to use Spain to rescue the Elector, his son-in-law, from his 
uncomfortable predicament, and one of his methods 
was to hold out prospects of ameliorating the lot of his 
Roman Catholic subjects. The savage intolerance of 
the Parliament stood in the way. Prynne quotes a resolu- 
tion of the House in the impeachment of Bristol : 


And to that end and purpose the said Earle, during the 
time aforesaid by Letters unto his late Majesty and otherwise, 
often counselled and persuaded the said late King’s Majesty, 
to set at liberty the Jesuits, and Priests of the Roman Religion, 
which according to the good, religious, and politicke Lawes of 
this Realme were imprisoned or restrained, and to grant and 
allow unto the Papists and professors of the Roman Religion 
a free toleration and silencing of the lawes made and standing 
in force against them. 


Such being the temper of his instruments of govern- 
ment, we must judge that it was imprudent in James to 
attempt this matrimonial alliance. It is a pretty com- 
ment upon the “liberality” of our historians, who uphold 
the ferociously intolerant Prynne against the tolerant 
Laud. 

The relations of James with his Parliament are suffi- 
ciently familiar. It is enough to say that they were 
tolerably harmonious till near the end of his reign. In 
the matter of monopolies, as we have seen, the King had 
countenanced abuses and rightly yielded to the remon- 
strances of the Houses. In the larger matters our his- 
torians, who have been roused to great enthusiasm by 
the noble stand made for “liberty”, have ignored the 
King’s case altogether. The claims of the Commons to 
interfere with the King’s policy were a complete innova- 
tion, and James was acting strictly in accordance with 
precedent in forbidding the House to meddle with 
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mysteries of State. This had been the rule under the 
Tudors—Elizabeth had committed Members of the House 
of Commons to the Tower. James was attempting to 
carry out extremely difficult and delicate policies, and 
was hindered and thwarted at every step by the House 
of Commons. 

From the above survey we hope that it has been shown 
that James was in the main a wise and statesmanlike 
ruler. Like many of the Stuarts, he was an indifferent 
administrator of his private resources, and his Court 
was extravagant and he himself usually impecunious. 
A far more serious fault was his practice of advancing 
unworthy favourites. ‘There is nothing to be said for 
Carr and his gang, but justice has never been done to 
Buckingham, who, however, was unlucky in most of his 
transactions. Undoubtedly his Court favourites, who 
unfortunately were allowed to have a strong influence 
upon public policy, were the chief blot upon the character 
of James. But none can deny that he was wise in his 
choice of ministers. He trusted and upheld Cecil to his 
death, he heaped honours and office upon Bacon, and 
such men as Ellesmere, Bristol, and Sir Henry Wotton 
were distinguished for their ability and integrity. 

Before finally quitting James, we may say a word about 
the Stuarts as patrons of art, literature, and learning. 
As regards art it is only necessary to mention Vandyck 
and Inigo Jones. James, learned himself, was an in- 
defatigable patron of learning. He wrote to Casaubon 
that, “‘besides the care of the Church, it was his fixed 
resolve to encourage letters and learned men, as he 
considered them the strength and ornament of king- 
doms”. He welcomed that great scholar to England and 
gave him a pension of £300 a year. It may be added 
that Protestant London was by no means at one with 
the King in honouring learning. The London “pren- 
tices assaulted Casaubon and pelted him in the streets— 
lapidibus quotidte fere incessimur”*. It was James who 
persuaded Donne to take orders, and he gave that great 
poet and divine high preferment and took great delight 


* See Pattison, Isaac Casaubon, 382. 
Vol. 190 D 
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in his sermons. Donne and Andrewes were his favourite 
preachers. 

This is no place to speak of Laud, except so far as he 
was employed by James and Charles to carry out their 
designs. It was the golden age of learning, which Laud 
magnificently promoted at both Universities, encouraging 
every kind of study, including Arabic. Libraries were 
founded and augmented. Discipline was enforced. The 
Puritans encouraged the undergraduates to frequent 
alehouses or to spend their time on barren Calvinistic 
logomachy. But the energy of Laud and his supporters 
was triumphant. Few people know that there were 
more undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge in the 
reign of Charles I than in the reign of Queen Victoria. 
And the condition of reputable schools was at least ten 
times better in 1637 than in 1837. 

We hear much of lecturers whose crowded classes 
testified to their merit, and we owe the preservation of 
several valuable works to the students who eagerly took 
them down. Contrast these fertile well-appointed 
gardens with the Saharasoftheeighteenthcentury. Gray, 
one of the most learned and conscientious professors of 
that period, began to prepare a lecture, but never 
delivered one. 

The Puritans, as a body, were unfavourable to letters, 
still more to art, and the Civil War of course checked the 
humane movement. But Cromwell, to his great credit, 
was a patron of learning and did what he could to prevent 
the Universities from decaying. ‘The reign of Charles 
II was a time when learning was held in honour. The 
interest of that King in the Royal Society is well known, 
and the Court patronized the drama and poetry. As 
soon as the Whigs came in, all was changed. ‘To mention 
only secondary education: turn to the history of any 
grammar school. In almost every case we shall read that 
before the period, say, 1680-1880 the school was numer- 
ous and flourishing. Then for two centuries there is the 
same dismal chronicle of funds embezzled, dunces made 
head masters, and small and by no means select classes. 
It is no uncommon experience, even in Queen Victoria’s 
reign, to find the school consisting of one boy. 
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It is strange that we have so long endured Whig 
fictions—that no one ever thought of looking up the 
facts. 

The story of the struggle between King and Parliament 
is very familiar, but the familiar version is the false 
version. The impudent contention is put forward that 
the Parliament was contending for liberty and law. It 
was contending for a most abominable religious, civil, 
and social tyranny, and established it whenever it had 
the power. To shed the blood of their enemies or to 
further their tyranny it habitually broke the law of 
the constitution and the law of the land. 

This eighteen years’ contention shall be dismissed as 
briefly as possible, but first it will be convenient to give 
an account of the colonizing activities of the Stuarts 
and their opponents. Nothing more clearly illustrates 
the above charges against the Puritan party. 

In prose and verse our infant minds were exhorted to 
love and reverence the Pilgrim Fathers. Of all Whig 
fabrications this is the grossest. To represent them as 
flying from tyranny at home to establish liberty across 
the Atlantic is a fiction “‘gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable”. And yet even Gardiner endorses it. The 
* fact is that the men of the Mayflower left England be- 
cause it was too tolerant for them, and they proceeded 
to set up the most savage and sanguinary tyranny of which 
the civilized world holds record. 

Charles I, it may be noted, granted a charter to 
Massachusetts, and these amiable idealists were able to 
establish a commonwealth after their own heart. All 
the intolerance which we have noticed in the Parliaments 
of James and Charles was allowed to run riot. The 
persecution of the Quakers was one of its most notorious 
manifestations. Several members of that sect were put 
to death, and numbers—men and women—were flogged, 
mutilated, imprisoned, and otherwise barbarously treated. 

It is related that Charles II was reading the book of 
George Bishop, which set forth the wrongs of the 
Quakers, when he received an address despatched by the 
persecutors to themselves. He exclaimed, “Lo, there 
are my good subjects of New England, but I will put a 
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stop to them!” And this he did. After the fall of the 


Commonwealth there was little more active persecution 
of the Quakers. And we are asked to believe in the 
tyranny of the Stuarts and to dwell on “the dream of a 
land in the West where religion and liberty could find a 
safe and lasting home”. ‘These are Green’s words. 

In Salem, in the reign of William III, some twenty 
persons were put to death for witchcraft. The great 
lights of divinity and civil affairs, including Mathis 
Cotton, were foremost in promoting this cruel super- 
stition. As Hawthorne says, they were “fully liable to 
all the passionate error that has ever characterized the 
maddest mob”’. 

Where religion and liberty were established oversea, 
they were established by the Stuarts. 

Maryland, named after Charles I’s consort, was entirely 
the creation of the Stuarts and the Baltimore family. 
Here, alone in British dominions, were Catholics 
allowed to worship in peace. It was, of course, not 
prudent explicitly to announce such wise and humane 

olicy, but the Charter tactfully declared its protection 
of “all churches which, with the increasing worship and 
religion of Christ within the said region, shall happen 
to be built”. A resident tells us: 


Here the Roman Catholick and the Protestant Episcopalian 
(whom the world would persuade have proclaimed open war 
irrevocably against each other) contrariwise concern in an unani- 
mous parallel of friendship and inseparable love intayled unto 


one another. 


It may be imagined that such a spectacle was not 
welcome to the fierce bigots of other Colonies, After 
the death of Charles there was a change, and power 
fell into the hands of men more congenial to the 
policy of the Long Parliament. A Puritan assembly 
was convened, and the Toleration Act of 1649 was 
repealed. The following decree shows the attitude of 
the oversea Puritans to religious liberty: 


None who profess the exercise of the Popish Religion, 
commonly known by the name of the Roman Catholick Religion, 


can be protected in this Province. 
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These amiable proceedings were, of course, reversed at the 
Restoration, and Maryland became predominantly Angli- 
can. Dutch William revoked the Charter and granted a 
new one ; under the Whig régime the Anglicans in Mary- 
land were by no means distinguished for toleration. 

Roger Williams, the Baptist, was almost the only one 
of the sectaries, apart from the Quakers, who was opposed 
to coercion in religious matters. Such a man could not 
live in Massachusetts ; he was driven out and established 
himself in Rhode Island. In 1663 Charles granted the 
new settlement a Charter of remarkable liberality: 


No person within the said colony, at any time hereafter, shall 
be anywise molested, punished, disqualified, or called in question 
for any difference of opinion in matters of religion. 


The same indulgence was shown in the Carolinas, 
and enough has been said to show that the Royal policy 
towards the plantations was to allow every man to 
—— his religion unmolested, while that of the Pilgrim 

athers and all others of their school was to persecute 
without mercy and to uphold their cruel Calvinism by 
means of the lash, the shears, and the gallows. 

It should be added that Cromwell in this, as in so many 
‘other matters, was far ahead of his followers. He 
certainly persecuted Roman Catholics and Anglicans, 
but he would have excused his acts on political grounds, 
whereas he discouraged all attempts to keep up these 
animosities abroad. He discouraged the bigots of Mary- 
land, giving them the sensible advice “not to busy 
themselves about religion, but to settle the civil govern- 
ment”, Since the time of Carlyle the great Protector 
has been eulogized for many qualities which he did not 
possess, but he was beyond doubt a statesman, and has 
the credit of laying down a principle, which he followed 
at his convenience: ““The State, in choosing men to 
serve it, takes no notice of their opinions.” 

A little more remains to be said about the general 
colonial policy of the Stuarts. The verdict upon it 
must be almost wholly favourable. Indeed, before the 
reign of James I British colonies can hardly be said to 
have existed. He was an admirer of Bacon, and the 
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advice of the philosophers to the founders of plantations 
was followed. Very soon was recognized the value of 
his warning not “to take the scum of people and wicked 
condemned men to be the people with whom you plant”’. 
In the main the Crown remembered his recommendation : 
“Let there be freedoms from custom, till the plantation 
be of strength.” Bacon was far ahead, not only of his 
own generation, but of many of those that succeeded 
him, observing : “If you plant, where savages are, do not 
only entertain them with trifles, and gingles ; but use them 
justly, and graciously, with sufficient guard nevertheless.” 
This admonition was almost invariably disregarded, but 
for this the Crown was not to blame. 

The oldest colony, Virginia, flourished exceedingly 
under the judicious control of the Stuarts. The authori- 
ties there (Anglican) treated the Quakers harshly, and 
Charles II wrote to Governor Berkeley ordering the 
persecution to stop. The King’s humane orders were 
evaded as far as possible, but the tenacious Quakers 
continued to multiply in Virginia in spite of ill treatment, 
which, indeed, was humanity itself compared with that 
meted out to their brothers in New England by the 
liberty-loving Pilgrim Fathers. 

Of Charles II’s period Professor Egerton® says : 


So far as both the administration and development of the 
colonies was concerned, it compares very favourably with the 
times which were before and what followed. 


On the whole, the wisest and most successful achieve- 
ment in colonization of that century was the foundation 
of Pennsylvania. For this a very few words must suffice. 
It is generally known that the Crown owed the elder 
Penn a considerable sum of money. ‘This was repaid 
in 1681 by making a grant to the famous William of 
almost unlimited territory. A State was founded on 
humane and tolerant principles, and the fact that Penn 
dealt honourably and reasonably with the Indians 
occasioned so much surprise as to remind us of the 
contrary practice of the Puritans, who either cheated or 


* Short History of British Colonial Policy, 67. 
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massacred the “red devils’. Now the colony would 
never have been founded but for the patronage and 
encouragement of the Duke of York, who has been 
handed down to us by our Whig historians as a cruel 
and incompetent bigot. 

We will now turn to the struggle between Charles I 
and his Parliament, which was the chief event of the 
seventeenth century. The King had many endearing 
qualities. He was devoted to peace, earnest to promote 
the good of his subjects, keenly conscious of his respon- 
sibility, zealous for the welfare of the Church, a discrimi- 
nating lover of art and literature, and of stainless private 
character. Yet about all his actions there is a character 
of inefficiency. He never could take the tide at the 
flood, but vacillated and let the occasion slip to find 
himself “‘bound in shallows and in miseries”. We must 
accept Laud’s verdict that he was “a mild and gracious 
prince who knew not how to be or to be made great”’. 

Such a man was illfitted to contend with the fierce 
bigots and powerful vested interests confronting him. 
In foreign policy he made an unpromising start, wasting 
treasure and losing reputation in a series of mistakes and 
misfortunes, but thereafter he continued the pacific 
policy of James. ‘This was partly from necessity because 
his quarrel with Parliament greatly impaired his revenue, 
but, in spite of Whig misrepresentations, he worthily 
upheld the honour of England on limited resources. 
He maintained an efficient fleet which cleared the 
Channel of privateers, and visited Sallée*, the African 
headquarters of dreaded pirates, who were compelled to 
release many hundreds of Christian prisoners. The 
Dutch encroachment upon our fishing-grounds was 
stopped, and, above all, foreign ships in the Channel 
were compelled to strike their flags in acknowledgment 
that the English King was Lord of the Narrow Seas. 

The reign of Elizabeth had been one of great misery 
to the common people, in spite of all the fables of 


* “Concerning Sallée, ’tis indeed a very honourable action. But the 
ship-money for all that goes as heavily as ever.’—Laud to Strafford, 
December 19th, 1637. 

Captain William Rainsborough, with eight ships, had blockaded Sallée 
and brought the Moors to terms. 
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Protestant historians.* Improvement began under James, 
and this continued during the reign of Charles. Both 
these kings, as we have seen, vigorously promoted foreign 
trade. 

The humbler classes derived much benefit from the 
period of non-Parliamentary rule. Corruption was 
checked, public economy was enforced, and taxation was 
light. One reason for the detraction of the Stuarts by 
the Whigs is that King Charles and his ministers protected 
the poor from the oppression and extortion of the great 
landowners. Not content with the immense estates 
which they had obtained from the spoliation of the 
monasteries, they were for ever encroaching upon the 
common lands and other public property, and when their 
greed was frustrated by the King’s judges and the Royal 
forest officers, their indignation knew no bounds. One 
man was fined a thousand pounds for erecting houses 
in the neighbourhood of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
It may be added that when the Whigs came into power 
the public robbery was resumed. On the borders of 
Hampstead Heath and Epping Forest and all the places 
which have been, in part, rescued from the spoiler you 
will find innumerable large houses and gardens. Houses 
and sites have all, of course, been stolen from the public. 
The enclosures under the Whigs are well known ; seldom 
did the magnates who took the land from the people 
leave them even a village green. 

The King, maintaining peace from choice and necessity, 
needed revenue for his economical administration. We 
find the usual misrepresentations as to the methods 
by which he raised this. ‘The devices are familiar—we 
need only refer to ship money. We have seen that the 
King maintained an adequate fleet, and it was by this 
means that he did so, following ancient constitutional 
usage. We are asked to admire Hampden for refusing 


* Of late Socialist histories have supplied a corrective. Many may 
be written to sustain a thesis, but they have made many important facts 
better known. The Evolution of Revolution, by the late H. M. Hyndman, 
is valuable. He points out that under the later Tudor: “The lot of the 
great mass of working Englishmen, which had been flourishing and so 
wholesome, became miserable in the extreme, and the labourers of England 
were reduced to destitution.” 
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to pay the import on the extraordinary plea that Bucking- 
hamshire was an inland county. The lawyer, St. John, 
made haste to withdraw it. Gardiner comments upon 
the absurdity of the contention, and he is evidently 
puzzled to account for Hampden’s great reputation. 
He is a good historian struggling against Whiggism. 

With ship money may be coupled the Star Chamber 
as an occasion of partisan travesty. ‘This again was an 
old part of the constitution. It has been described as 
having “exercised a jurisdiction analogous, in principle 
and procedure, to that of the Court of Chancery, and 
founded on the inefficiency of the ordinary tribunals to 
do complete justice in criminal matters and other offences 
of an extraordinary and dangerous character’.* It 
had been valuable to kings of old for the restraint of 
powerful and disaffected nobles, and was used by Charles 
to correct abuses and defend the poor subject from his 
oppressors. Sir Thomas Smith well says that “the effect 
of the court is to brindle such stout noblemen or gentle- 
men who would offer wrong by force to any man or 
defend the right by order of law”. ‘The case of Prynne 
and his Histriomastix is an instance of its salutary action. 
At the present day he would have been severely punished 
for his wicked and scurrilous libel.t 

In his early struggles with the House of Commons 
Charles was in the right, and, in the main, successful. 
He acceded to the Petition of Right, which in itself was 
unobjectionable. But, encouraged by their victory, the 
Commons proceeded to an insolent attempt to abrogate 
some of the chief prerogatives of the Crown, as the 
direction of foreign policy, the choice of ministers, and 
above all in matters relating to religion. 

One of their resolutions was : 


* Taswell-Langmead, English Constitutional History, 167. 

+ “It is most evident that it hath beene alwayes a most infamous 
thing for Kings and Emperours to act Playes or Masques either in private 
or publike; or to sing or dance upon a stage or theatre; or to delight 
in Playes and Actors.”’"—Histrio-Mastix, 858. 

On almost every page (e.g. 440) there is some such stuff as: ‘“Whoso- 
ever shall visit the Chappell of Satan, I mean the Theater, shall find 
there no want of young Ruffians, nor lack of Harlots utterly past all 
shame, who press to the forefront of the scaffold, to the end to show their 
impudency.”’ 
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Whosoever shall bring in an Innovation of Religion; or by 
favour seek to introduce Popery, or Arminianisme, or other 
opinions, disagreeing from the true and Orthodox Church, shall 
be reputed a Capitall enemy to the Kingdom and Commonwealth, 


The word capital should be noted. It meant that the 
Eliots and Pyms intended to put to death all who 
resisted their narrow Calvinism, just as their friends 
afterwards did in New England. 

Gardiner mildly remarks that the House had “thrust 
itself into a position which it could not with credit 
occupy’, and justifies the action of the King. The Dean 
of Chichester well says: 


This resolution arrogated to the House of Commons the 
right and power not only of the Church but of the Inquisition 
as well... . There was nothing to be done with so arrogant 
and foolish a body, except to dissolve it.* 


This was done in 1629, and for eleven years Charles ruled 
wisely and well without a Parliament. 

But the inconvenience of being without an assembly 
to vote supplies was manifest, and the war with Scotland 
brought on a crisis. ‘The project of Laud and Charles 
to establish Episcopalianism in Scotland was the revival 
of a cherished design of James (good in itself) to unite 
England and Scotland into one Kingdom. But when 
Presbyterianism was the religion of most of the leading 
politicians in England, when the Puritans were exas- 
perated by Laud’s successful efforts to introduce decency 
of ritual and a mild and tolerant religion, such an attempt 
was most untimely. It was by Strafford’s advice that 
the Parliament was called. ‘The old adversaries appeared, 
bent on mischief. St. John was delighted when the 
Short Parliament was dissolved. He remarked that 
things must be worse before they were better. 

The Long Parliament assembled. The history of the 
next few years is familiar. The main work was the 
destruction of Strafford. As it was impossible to convict 
him, he was put to death byattainder. ‘The procedure was 
stated with admirable lucidity by the truculent St. John: 


* Duncan-Jones, Archibald Laud, 118. 
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It is true, we gave laws to hare and deer, because they are 
beasts of chase; but it was never accounted either cruelty or 
foul play to knock foxes or wolves on the head as they can be 
found, because they are beasts of prey. 


It is a blot upon Charles that he weakly allowed 
his great minister to be sacrificed. 

Like Laud, Strafford has since had justice done to him. 

Lord Morley remarked in a letter : 


I have often told you of my wicked thought that Strafford 
was an ideal type, both for governor of Ireland in the seventeenth 
century, and for governor of India in the twentieth century. 


The two parties faced one another for a considerable 
time, each waiting to seize an advantage upon the other. 
Although the Long Parliament had effected several of 
its aims and laboured to reduce both Crown and Church 
to shadows, the King’s position was not disadvantageous, 
and with better judgment he would in all probability 
have prevailed. But early in 1642 he attempted to 
arrest the Five Members. Carlyle rightly says: “It was 
the fatallest step this poor King ever took.” 

Pym and the others were almost certainly guilty of the 
charges which the King brought—that they had in- 
trigued with the Scottish Army and attempted to raise 
tumults. But apart from the facts that a proposal 
had practically been agreed upon to bring all such acts 
under an amnesty, and that the King had offered Pym 
high office not many days before, there was in the House 
of Commons a large party, probably a majority, favourable 
to Charles, and the extremists were already deeply 
discouraged. It only remained to wait for the reaction 
to gather force, but the King, by a truly Carolean 
action, ruined his fair prospects. 

The result was war. 

Into the long conflict it is not necessary to go into 
detail. One of the common misrepresentations may be 
noted. It is common to dwell upon the admirable 
discipline of the Parliamentary forces and to contrast 
it with the predatory habits of Rupert’s horsemen. 
No doubt there was more plundering on the part of the 
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Royalists, because they were short of money and supplies ; 
but the Roundheads did their full share of pillage, and, 
what was still more exasperating, they sacked, damaged, 
and desecrated churches and cathedrals. This had 
probably never been done before by Christian soldiers, 
Innumerable churches still bear marks of their handiwork. 

Basing House was ruthlessly plundered, and many of 
the garrison were butchered in cold blood, including at 
least one woman. After Naseby a number of women 
were treated with frightful barbarity. After the sur- 
render of Colchester two brave officers, Lucas and Lisle, 
“by the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, in cold blood 
barbarously murdered”, as a tablet still records. In a 
ruthless age Cromwell was the most ruthless commander. 
Not to speak of what he did elsewhere—his treatment of 
Scottish prisoners was peculiarly barbarous—we have his 
own record of what he did in Ireland. After Drogheda 


he writes: 


I believe all their friars were knocked on the head promiscuously 
but two; the one of which was Father Taaf (brother of the Lord 
Taaf), whom the soldiers took, the next day, and made an end of ; 
the other was taken in the round tower, under the repute of 
lieutenant, and when he understood that the officers of that 
town had no quarter, he confessed he was a friar; but that did 
not save him.* 


It is reported by eyewitnesses that numbers of women 
were murdered at one or two of these carnages. This 
is denied by our historians, who are apt suddenly to lose 
their credulity on such occasions. It should be 
remembered also that in the English war the 
Parliament announced that no quarter would be given 
to Irish Catholics. 

Before Cromwell left Ireland he put forward a Declara- 
tion which is amazing for its effrontery and bigotry. 
Addressing a Catholic people, he announced that they 
would not be allowed to hear Mass. In England, as is 
well known, the same measure was meted to Anglicans, 
who were forbidden the right of worship. 

In fact, as soon as Laud was in the Tower, religious 


* Dated Dublin, 17, September 1649. Gardiner discreetly eliminate 
this passage. 
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persecution burst out in full ferocity. Many hundreds 

erished in a savage epidemic of witch panic, and the 
Elizabethan executions of Roman Catholics were revived. 
All the time Laud held power not a single person was put 
to death for his religion. 

The Long Parliament showed itself fully equal to the 
Inquisition. The Ordinance for the Suppression of 
Blasphemies and Heresies announced that those going 
astray in theological dogma “‘shall suffer the pain of death”. 
Amongst such bigots the King had nochance. He might, 
in all probability, have saved his life had he been willing 
to establish Presbyterianism in place of Episcopacy, but 
he remained steadfast, and thus has earned the title of 
Royal Martyr. 

It is needless to'recapitulate the intimidation and 
illegality which attended histria]. It is a satisfaction 
to know that after eleven years a number of the regicides 
received condign punishment. 

When the King came to his own again, the plague of 
persecution was stayed. ‘The repressive legislation at the 
beginning of the reign of Charles II was necessary, other- 
wise the Church of England would have been perverted 
to Calvinism. ‘The old mistake was made of trying to 
extend the Church to Scotland, but it is difficult to 
feel much compassion for the sufferings of the Covenan- 
ters in view of their cruelty when they exercised power 
and of the cruelties which their co-religionists across the 
sea were then perpetrating. As we have seen, Charles 
and James were strongly disposed to tolerance, though 
Charles always took the line of least resistance. 

Charles II was the ablest of all the Stuarts. All his 
life he was faced with great difficulties which he met 
with courage, good humour, and tact. He had an easy 
conscience and would not pursue a policy, however 
righteous, “to his own hindrance”. But he was remark- 
ably tenacious, and, having bowed to the storm, he 
resumed his course and made for the desired haven as 
soon as calm weather came. Patiently he toiled, and by 
the end of the reign he had restored the monarchy to 
the position which his father and grandfather wished it 
to occupy. 
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Anxious for concord at home and abroad, he did his 
best to check the raging intolerance of his subjects, 
This was impossible on some occasions, but when he 
first heard of the Popish Plot he attempted to ignore it, 
and he allowed no aspersions to be made upon his Queen. 
He could not—and he hardly seems to have made the 
attempt to—resist the panic and prevent the shedding of 
innocent blood in which Russell, one of the Whig idols, 
deeply dipped his hands.* ‘This is an invariable charac- 
teristic of Charles. He had a policy, always clever and 
often wise, but he would not run serious risks in its 
pursuit. A typical case in point is his Declaration of 
Indulgence of 1672. ‘This suspended the penal laws 
“against whatsoever sort of noncomformists or recu- 
sants’’, 

The next year Parliament frustrated his plans by passing 
the notorious Test Act, that darling of the Whigs, which 
remained in force until the days of our grandfathers. 
This actually excluded Catholic peers from the House 
of Lords for a century and a half. 

But in the end the triumph of the King was complete. 
By his masterly dissolution of the Oxford Parliament in 
1681 he crushed the opposition completely and was 
soon able to inflict deserved punishment upon Russell 
and his other treacherous enemies. The French policy 
of Charles chiefly occupies the pages of Macaulay. It 
was a traditional Tudor and Stuart policy to maintain 
a qualified friendship with France, and it was a great 
misfortune that under the Whigs we were involved in 
almost perpetual warfare with that country. The 
policy of Charles, on its side, involved many inconveni- 
ences, but it was fully justified by the bigotry and in- 
competence of the Parliaments. 


Fe * “He can hardly be cleared from thirsting after the blood of others, 
especially the lord Stafford, against whom his zeal transported him so 
far that he was one of those who... questioned the King’s power 
in allowing that lord to be only beheaded.’’—Eachard, History, ii, 694. 

‘“‘He (Lord Stafford) desired me to speak to Lord Essex, Lord Russel, and 
Sir William Jones, and brought him their answer the next day; which 
was, that if he did discover all he knew concerning the Papists’ designs, 
and more particularly concerning the Duke, they would endeavour that 
it should not be insisted upon, that he must confess those particulars for 
which he was judged,”"—Burnet, History, ii, 265. 
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On the whole, it would be difficult to point to an 
English King of more ability than Charles, and his 
charm was universally acknowledged. Gay, humane, 
fond of the company of learned men, and delighting in 
natural science, he was the complete opposite of the 
typical product of the age—the gloomy, cruel Puritan, 
such as the Eliots and Pyms, whom we have been taught 
to admire. 

Unlike Charles, James was too fond of the right to 
pursue the expedient. The elder brother was a Catholic 
by conviction, but he would not undergo risks to defend 
members of that faith. The younger cast away his 
crown in that cause. He came to the throne with every 
possible advantage, but he inherited his father’s un- 
fortunate failing of acting either too soon or too late— 
generally too late. 

Mr. Belloc has lately published a sympathetic study of 
James, remarking that “he presided over, and in great 
part initiated, the making of the British Navy—his 
chief work”— a fact always ignored by our Whig histor- 
ians. He also traces the series of intrigues which brought 
about the Glorious Revolution. ... “Perhaps no group 
of men in history were so steeped in falsehood as the 
conspirators against James II ; and William, in this, as 
in other vices, was easily the master of them all.” 

It is remarkable that a great part of the energies of the 
two Charleses and the two Jameses, was taken up in 
struggling for religious liberty against their Parliaments. 
It was the tolerant policy of James II which was the occa- 
sion and the main cause of his overthrow. After his fall a 
Toleration Act was passed in 1689, which might more 
fittingly be described as the Intoleration Act. Hallam 
complacently observes, “No part of this toleration 
extended to papists”, and, of course, it was inferior in 
every way to the Indulgences by which Charles II and 
James II had endeavoured to thwart the bigotry of their 
subjects. In Ireland the persecution of Catholics con- 
tinued unabated, except that actual bloodshed ceased. 

So then we come to the end of the Stuarts as rulers. 
The first two were enlightened men of culture, the 
second two shrewd men of affairs. All were far-seeing, 
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able, and in advance of their times. But, except Charles 
II, their acting capacity was inferior to their designs, 
Sometimes lack of persistence, sometimes irresolution, 
sometimes vain confidence or failure to judge men— 
these and like weaknesses again and again led them to 
failure. Their native hue of resolution showed itself 
at the wrong times and their statesmanlike projects 
went astray. 

Their expulsion cost the country dear. Friendship 
with France turned into enmity. We received the 
Dutch gift of a hundred and twenty years’ war with 
France, and slaughter and debt were the fruits. Had 
the Stuart instead of the Dutch policy been pursued, 
the two most civilized nations in the world would have 
set Europe an example of peace and prosperity. In 
North America alone the advantages of such an entente 
would have been incalculable. The two so-called 
Pretenders may be briefly dismissed. ‘They do not now 
revive any controversy which divides mankind, and such 
interest as they excite is mainly romantic. All that we 
know of the elder is to his credit.* During the last 
days of Anne the succession to the throne was open to 
him had he been willing to conform, or pretend to 
conform, to the Church of England. Bolingbroke and 
Oxford were surprised that he made a difficulty about 
such a trifle, but, unlike his great-grandfather, Henry IV 
of France, he did not think a crown was worth a fraud. 
For the rest, he seems to have had the characteristic 
weaknesses of his race and less of their talents. Charles 
Edward figures chiefly as a hero of romance. His 
incursion was a remarkable feat of arms, and he evidently 
possessed magnetic qualities. But he lingered inglorious 
on the stage, and the dynasty faded away. 

The misrepresentations to which this line has been 
subjected are hardly surpassed by those who write of the 
Reformation. Almost all the facts required for arriving 
at a right judgment are now known, and students of 
history are able to expose the fictions which used to fill 


* Mr. Alfred Sheppard, the historical novelist says, that “‘he was cer- 
tainly not the man Thackeray drew, however interesting the novelist 
may have made him”’. 
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our textbooks. But they form an insignificant minority 
of the reading public, and it will take many years for the 
truth to filter down to the common level. But now the 
political principles of those who misrepresented history 
are in popular discredit, and there is reason to hope 
that knowledge of the truth may be spread abroad, and 
that the calumniated party of the seventeenth century 
will be recognized as the upholders of religion and liberty. 
W. A. Hirst. 
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1. Plotin, Ennéades. Texte établi et traduit. By Emile Bréhier, 


1931. 
2. Philosophy of Plotinus. 2 vols. By W.R. Inge, D.D. 3rd 
edition, 1929. 
Le Désir de Dieu dans la philosophie de Plotin. By R. Arnou. 
The World as an Organic Whole. By N. O. Lossky, 1929. 
Le Retour ad Dieu par VIntelligence et la Volonté dans la 
Philosophie de St. Thomas. By J. Durantel, 1918. 

And other Works. 


TT? 


, ge influence of Plotinus upon Catholic thought is 
universally admitted. Its extent is seldom realized. 
In the first place Plotinus is a very difficult author. The 
Enneads are an ill-arranged assortment of unrevised 
lecture notes written without pretence at style and even 
faulty in grammatical construction. Only when a wave 
of religious or metaphysical enthusiasm seizes the writer 
does he rise above the involved tortuosities of a debate 
in monologue to flights of sustained eloquence. If 
Plotinus is to receive his due, a selection should be made 
of these “inspired” treatises or passages. Only under 
their influence will the average reader have the patience 
to mine his other writings for the ore concealed in their 
dark labyrinths. 

But this obscurity has not only discouraged the study 
of Plotinus, it has led to the most serious misconcep- 
tions of his work. He is either regarded as a pantheist 
or an acosmist whose extreme transcendentalism com- 
pletely severs God and the world and leaves only the 
irrational plunge of a mind stultifying ecstasy—imported, 
in despair of Hellenic rationality, from Oriental mystery 
cults. He has thus been regarded not as a genuine 
philosopher, but as a mystic who under the garb of a 
philosopher built up a dream palace of religious reverie 
and theology in reason’s despite. The tide at last is now 
turning. Plotinus’ claim to rank in the genuine succes- 
sion of Greek philosophy is, we think, generally admitted. 
And the breadth, subtlety, and profundity of his system 
is widely acknowledged. But Catholics are still loth to 
50 
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acknowledge their debt to a thinker who, well acquainted 
with Christianity, chose to remain a pagan. It is intelli- 
gible enough. But debts of honour should be paid. 

On the other hand we must not imagine that what- 
ever Catholic theology and philosophy have taken 
directly or indirectly from Plotinus is necessarily his 
original contribution or of purely pagan origin. Plotinus, 
trained as he was in the Schools of Alexandria of the 
third century A.D., inherited an eclectic and syncretist 
philosophical tradition. The Platonism of Alexandria, 
a current of thought rather than a fixed system, embodied 
large elements of Stoic and Aristotelian provenance. 
Only of the Epicurean philosophy, with its mechanistic 
atomism and hedonist ethics, was it the uncompromising 
foe. From Socrates downwards the Orphic “theology” 
had formed an integral part of Platonism. On a lower 
intellectual level, but of kindred inspiration, religious 
syncretism, more or less Gnostic in character, surrounded 
and influenced the Platonic tradition, coloured the 
milieu in which it was taught. A typical product of this 
intellectual current in its more popular form is the 
Corpus Hermeticum—the writings which bear the name 
of Hermes Trismegistus. Whether written before or 
‘after the age of Plotinus or during his lifetime, they 
represent a crude, ill-formulated, and popular neo- 
Platonism. Moreover, even before the Christian era 
Jewish religion and Platonic philosophy had met and 
intermingled at Alexandria. Already the Wisdom-litera- 
ture of the Old Testament bears an Hellenic imprint, 
and to formulate the doctrine of the Incarnation St. 
John employs terminology of Stoic-Platonic origin. 
This Jewish Platonism is pre-eminently represented by 
Philo Judzus, whose doctrine shows considerable affinities 
with that of Plotinus. The Syrian neo-Pythagorean 
Numenius in the second century—a forerunner of the 
later neo-Platonism which valued and utilized his work— 
represents a blend of Platonism, Gnosticism, and Judaism. 
It was he, not, as one might suppose, some Hellenist 
Jew, who first termed Plato an atticizing Moses. More- 
Over, it was in Plotinus’ Alexandria that Christians 
first utilized Hellenic speculation on a large scale to 
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formulate their theology. In the Alexandrian Cate- 
chetical School, Clement and his greater pupil Origen 
wedded Christian faith with Greek thought. And the 
Greek philosophy utilized was naturally the eclectic 
Platonism current in Alexandria. Plotinus, as his 
biographer Porphyry tells us, after a considerable 
search found the teacher of his predilection in Ammonius 
Saccas. He became his ardent disciple. Among his 
fellow pupils was Origen. Plotinus and Origen were thus 
disciples of the same philosopher, and, if we are to trust 
Porphyry, Origen was no less enthusiastic than his 
friend. Evidently the system of Ammonius must have 
entered profoundly into the philosophies of both. We 
are also told that Ammonius was a Christian who had 
left the Church. Though the statement is generally 
accepted, it is not free from difficulty. It is not easy 
to imagine such an ardent, almost fanatical, Christian as 
Origen sitting at the feet of an apostate teacher and 
receiving his instruction as a sacred deposit. According 
to Porphyry, Plotinus, Herennius, and Origen bound 
themselves not to reveal it to outsiders. Was Ammonius 
still a Christian at this time? Was Plotinus himself 
attracted to the Church ? What was it that made him 
unable to deliver his usual lecture in Rome when Origen 
visited him and pressed him to speak?* Above all, 
what was Ammonius’ system? That his relation to 
Plotinus was roughly that of Albertus Magnus to St. 
Thomas is plain. Nor is there the least hint that his 
pupil seriously departed from his master’s doctrine. 
Further than this we cannot go. Ignoramus et 
wgnorabimus. This at least is certain: neo-Platonism 
was no creation of Plotinus’ brain, but a continuation 
and more systematic formulation of an Alexandrian 
neo-Platonism already in intimate proximity to Jewish 
and Christian thought. If we were to term Origen and 
his disciple, St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Christian 
neo-Platonists we should not be far from the truth. 
Hellenistic-Judaism, the Christian Hellenism of Alexan- 
dria, and Plotinian neo-Platonism, represent a common 
tradition—neo-Platonism in the wider sense. It was 
* Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, 14. 
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Plotinus’ merit, or Ammonius’, to have reduced this 
floating tradition to a coherent system—I had almost 
said to have become its St. Thomas, but we can 
hardly compare the rough notes of the Enneads with 
the detailed elaboration of Aquinas. The philosophy of 
Plotinus may be succinctly described by the designation 
which his modern disciple, Professor Lossky, has given 
to his own restatement of neo-Platonism as a “‘concrete 
ideal realism”’. 

It is an idealism because it affirms the primacy of 
mental or ideal being as more real than the material 
being apprehended by the senses. It is “realism” because 
this mental or ideal being with its intelligible order is 
not regarded as the subjective creation of the human 
mind, but as external objective reality. For intelligi- 
bility and being are correlative. In fact only the 
intelligible deserves to be called in the strict sense real. 
The sensible is but its shadow. 

At the bottom of the scale is matter. What we call 
matter is due to the union of a formal principle, the 
reflection of an idea, in Plotinus’ terminology a “logos’’, 
with the formless matter, which is mere indeterminate 
potency. Plotinus is clearly a hylemorphist—though 
Arnou considers that he failed to realize the substantial 
nature of the union between form and matter as 
Aristotle taught it.* Matter in its indeterminacy and 
constant flux is the source of evil, and the sensible world 
of which it is the substratum is defilement and bondage 
to the soul. 

Above the world of matter is the soul, psyche—the 
principle of life. The soul mediates between mind or 
spirit, Nous, and matter, imprinting on the latter the 
logot which inform and determine it. ‘To the order of 
soul belongs the soul of the universe, its vital principle. 
In uninterrupted contemplation of the higher principle, 
the Nous, it draws from it the ideal principles which it 
reflects automatically upon the material universe below 
itself. Immanent in the world soul and inseparable 
from it, yet distinct, are a host of souls—souls of stars, 
sun, and earth; god-souls; souls of men, animals, and 

* Le Désiy de Dieu dans la Philosophie de Plotin, 70-3. 
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all living things. Some of these, for example the gods 
and souls of the stars, live in unbroken connexion with 
the ideal world of Nous, and while moving cosmic bodies 
of incorruptible heavenly stuff are never invested in the 
physical and sensible. The lower souls, among them 
our own, have been overpowered by the seduction of sense 
and become ensnared in bodies from which they must 
free themselves by ascetic purification and contempla- 
tive return to the world of spirit. 

Above the Soul and its souls comes Spirit or Mind, 
Nous and its spirits. To Nous also belong the ideas, 
e.g. Beauty in itself, Temperance in itself. In Spirit 
life has come to rest—the rest, however, of eternal activity 
—the activity of perfect self-knowledge which is perfect 
self-possession above space and the flux of time. Mind 
knows itself, and knowing itself knows all true being— 
the ideas which are pre-eminently realities. The 
particular spirits are at once one with Nous and distinct 
from it. As ina perfect system of science one proposition 
implies all the rest, so every ideal being involves the 
intelligible order as a whole. Here there is, perhaps, some 
confusion between the ideas and subsistent minds. But 
the principle at least is clear. The intelligible world is 
a perfect organism. Every member implies all the rest. 
There is a perfect mutual interpenetration of all in all. 
Truth and positive reality—they are one—cannot be 
exclusive of truth and positive reality. Nevertheless 
truth is distinct from truth—mind from mind. Man 
is not only a soul, but also a mind—a spirit—for soul can 
never be separated from intellect. He can therefore, 
by turning his vision upwards and inwards to the spirit 
within himself, live in Nous, and, in virtue of that identity 
indifference of the intelligible world, he will be 
one with the divine Nous. Nous, however, is not the 
supreme reality. Above Nous is the Absolute One— 
strictly, therefore, Plotinus’ God. He is beyond Spirit— 
for Spirit implies a duality—the dualism of self- 
consciousness, of knowledge and the object known. Both 
metaphysics, however, and the religious urge of the 
human soul demand an absolute Unity beyond all 
dualism, This is the One. It is by its contemplation 
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and participation of the One that Nous is unified and 
is able in turn to reflect downward its light-shadow the 
Soul. And man, as participating in Nous, participates 
in the One. At the centre or summit of his being 
beyond Nous is a likeness of the One, whereby he is 
able to enter into an ecstatic union with the One beyond 
the concepts of the intellect. Plotinus, according to 
Porphyry, attained this supreme ecstasy four times 
during the period of his acquaintance with him. It is 
mystical experience, but an experience integrated organi- 
cally in Plotinus’ philosophy. As Arnou points out, 
he does not base his affirmation of the One on his 
experience of the One, but on the metaphysical need 
of perfect unity.* The One, the Spirit, and the Soul 
are the neo-Platonic Trinity. Plotinus’ doctrine is not 
pantheism, for the lower orders of being are neither 
parts nor emanations of the higher. ‘The higher produces 
the lower as its reflection by being what it is. The 
analogy employed is the sun and its light—the light not 
being regarded as an actual efflux of the solar substance. 
Nor is it acosmism. ‘The lower orders of reality are 
real in their respective measures. Even the sensible 
world is but relatively unreal. It is at least the shadow 
of reality. 

Set in the centre of this hierarchy, starting-point 
therefore and ground of our knowledge of it, man may 
be compared to a church whose parts are constructed in 
every order of being. ‘The outer court is the body in 
contact with matter—unreality with the unreal. The 
nave is the soul on the biological level and as such ap- 
prehending the organic forms embodied in matter, 
reflections of the ideas. The choir is the spirit (Vous) in 
contact with the intelligible world and its ideas. The 
sanctuary is that higher point beyond Nous, the likeness 
of the One, the centre or apex of the Christian mystics, 
in contact with the One apprehended in the super- 
intelligible vision of ecstasy. 

A comprehensive and profound system. Its two 
radical defects—the lack of an adequate doctrine of 
creation which made the universe a necessary reflection 


* Le Désiy de Dieu dans la Philosophie le Plotin, pp. 265-71. 
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of God, and the failure to distinguish in matter its 
positive being which is good from its defect of being the 
source of evil—can be removed without prejudice to the 
structure. The latter defect indeed represents rather 
the “exaggeration of a religious dissatisfaction with the 
flesh than a metaphysical demand. For the shadow of 
good is itself good, of beauty beautiful. Indeed, when 
Plotinus is speaking in the rigour of his metaphysics in 
face of the Gnostic denunciation of the material world 
as wholly evil, he adopts a more positive attitude toWards 
it. The psychological trichotomy, or more truly 
tetrachotomy—for above the Nous within us is the organ 
of union with the One—is but the misstatement of a very 
real and important distinction of levels in the human 
personality: body—biological life—metabiological spirit 
—and centre, the seat of mystical union with God. 
And the subordinationist Triad misrepresents the 
procession of the Persons from the formless abyss of 
Godhead of which Ruysbroek speaks, the Word as the 
Universal Exemplar, and the function of the Spirit as 
the source even of natural life, And on the other hand 
Plotinian neo-Platonism magnificently emphasizes the 
hierarchy of being, the primacy of spirit over matter 
and sense, and the intrinsic religious reference both of 
the universe and the human soul. If the formulation 
of its hylemorphism is laxer than the Aristotelian, its 
intuitionist psychology is preferable to the empirical and 
rationalist psychology of Aristotle, and it explains and 
incorporates man’s religious experience far more easily 
and organically than Aristotelianism. No wonder it has 
made an appeal to Christian philosophers and entered 
profoundly into the structure of Catholic thought. 

The first great Christian neo-Platonist indeed owed 
nothing to the Enmeads, for he was, as we have seen, 
Plotinus’ fellow disciple, Origen. His neo-Platonism 
therefore may fairly be taken to represent the teaching of 
Ammonius Saccas common to Plotinus and himself. 

Unfortunately Origen’s philosophy, so far as we can 
tell, was confined to the service and exposition of theology. 
He has left us no complete system which we can compare 


with that of Plotinus. But the philosophy which he 
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employs to interpret and systematize the doctrines of 
faith is a thoroughgoing neo-Platonism. The supreme 
Being, God the Father, is the neo-Platonic One, beyond 
being, but knowable by man if he free himself from 
matter. Clement’s doctrine of God was equally neo- 
Platonic—is indeed ultra-neo-Platonic. God is not only 
beyond cause and thought, but beyond the One and the 
Monad.* Below the Father—for Origen’s Trinity, like 
Plotinus’ Triad, is subordinationist—is the Word— 
Plotinus’ Nous —not the absolute God 6 Geés, but Divine 
Océs, a reflection of the Good (cixwy dyabor#ros), not perfectly 
simple, because containing a multiplicity of ideas. 
Below Him in turn is the Spirit—though for Origen 
His function is not to be the soul of the physical uni- 
verse, but the principle of supernatural life in the 
just. As with Plotinus, the souls are spirits fallen from the 
intelligible world into matter—though he rejects metem- 
psychosis. Origen sought to reconcile the neo-Platonic 
or Platonic hostility to matter with Christian doctrine 
by insisting on the spiritual character of the resurrection 
body. He is even said doubtfully to have regarded the 
resurrection body as a sphere—the perfect figure. And, 
as is well known, he strongly inclined to a universal 
restitution by which all souls, including the evil angels, 
would finally return to union with God in the intelligible 
world of the Logos. Origen even seems to have regarded 
the humanity of Jesus as in some sense absorbed into 
the Word after His ascension. Moreover, he reckoned 
among the angels the spirits of the sun, planets, and 
stars. Plotinus’ objection to the Gnostics, and implicitly 
to the Christians, that, mere men, they ventured to deny 
souls to the heavenly bodies, would have had no applica- 
tion to him. 

This Alexandrian neo-Platonism, the first Platonic 
influx into Christianity on a large scale, could not 
prevail in the form Origen left it. Subordinationism, 
the fall of pre-existent spirits, the denial of bodily 
resurrection as understood by the tradition of the 


* Clement also held Plotinus’ trichotomy of the soul, in which he dis- 
tinguished soul as the principle of life (Plotinus’ psyche), spirit or mind, 
(the Nous), and beyond that a owrépua wvevpdrixoy, spiritual seed, which 
corresponds with the likeness of the , by which the One is apprehended. 
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Church, and final restitution were abandoned sooner 
or later by the heirs of Alexandrianism. But the tradition 
never died. Eastern Christianity had not to wait until 
the Dionysian adaptation of Proclus for a neo-Platonic 
exposition of theology. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus was 
Origen’s enthusiastic disciple. And in the fourth 
century the Alexandrian tradition inspires the theology 
of the great Cappadocian fathers, St. Basil and the two 
Gregories, of Nazianzen and Nyssa. Their Hellenism, 
with its insistence on the intelligible order and its 
humanism, to which Mr. Christopher Dawson has called 
our attention in his Progress and Religion, is a Platonic, 
and this means a neo-Platonic, Hellenism. When St. 
Gregory of Nyssa sees in man the Godlike image of the 
archetypal beauty, he states in his own terminology the 
doctrine of the Enneads.* How thoroughly neo-Platonic 
is St. Gregory of Nazianzen’s magnificent apostrophe to 
God: “The end of all art Thou, being One and All and 
None, being One Thou art not all, being All Thou art 
not one; All names are Thine, how then shall I invoke 
Thy Name Alone Nameless?” ! And how neo-Platonic 
St. Gregory of Nyssa’s conception of artistic nature 
() texvuxy iors). Nevertheless, in the development from 
Origen to the Cappadocians the detailed resemblances 
with neo-Platonism diminished, no doubt in reaction 
from an assimilation which had compromised theo- 
logical orthodoxy. It is the spirit rather than the 
detailed framework that is common to both—the 
subordinate humanism, the organic union of intellec- 
tualism and mystical religion. 

With St. Augustine a second and more powerful 
influx of neo-Platonic philosophy takes place, and, more- 
over, in Western Christendom, hitherto little affected by 
Greek philosophy. St. Ambrose, however, had largely 
utilized and popularized the modified Alexandrian 
theology of the Cappadocian school—a fact of consider- 
able significance when we remember that it was he who 
baptized the first great Christian neo-Platonist of the 


West. 


* Enneads, i, 6. t Quoted Progress and Religion, p. 91. 
t Dorledt, Darwinsim and Catholic Thought, p. 75. 
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As is well known, St. Augustine owed his conversion 
to a spiritual and transcendental theism to neo-Platonic 
writings—chiefly Plotinus—which the convert rhetorician 
Victorinus had translated into Latin. From them he 
learned his fundamental approach to God by the road, 
at once introversion and ascent, from the sensible and 
changing through the soul to the Divine Word within 
but above the soul. From Plotinus Augustine learned 
to set out from the soul in his search for knowledge of 
the intelligible world above it, indirectly even of the 
world of sense below.* 

It was the Platonists, i.e. Plato as interpreted by 
Plotinus, that saved him from a sensualist empiricism 
which had issued, as it logically must, in scepticism, by 
disclosing to him man’s direct and certain apprehen- 
sion of intelligible truth—the intelligible world as the 
object and self-sufficient guarantee of human knowledge. 
“After many centuries and many disputes at length a 
system of philosophy was discovered which, in my 
opinion, is most true. It isnot ... a philosophy of the 
material world” (Contra Academtcos). ‘This intelligible 
world is the world of the ideas, of the Plotinian Nous. 
But the truth of our intellectual knowledge presupposes 
‘a light, the Light of the Word above truth and the 
soul, in Platonic terminology the sun of the intelligible 
world whose image in the sensible order is the material 
sun. Here, too, Augustine is conscious of his debt to 
neo-Platonism. ‘“‘Very often Plotinus affirms, explaining 
Plato’s meaning, that even that Soul which they consider 
the soul of the universe derives its bliss from no other 
source than our own, namely the light which is not 
itself but that by which it has been created and by 
whose intellectual illumination it intelligibly shines.” 
“I beheld with the eye of my soul above the eye of 
my soul, above my mind the Light Unchangeable.. . 
above my soul because it made me.” Neo-Platonic is the 
insistence on the direct apprehension of truth by a soul 
illuminated by the superior spirit or mind (Nous, Logos), 
Augustinian the emphasis on the supreme value of truth. 
Plotinus, it would seem, had never been a sceptic. 


* Enneads, iv, 2. t De Civ. Det, x, 2. 
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The fundamental Platonic principle of the correlation 
between intelligibility and being is also the fundamental 
principle of Augustine. It was for this reason that he 
sought and found truth and God in the soul. The 
ascent from the changeable apprehensions and objects 
of sense through the intelligible world of conceptual 
truth to the Absolute Truth which was relived by 
Augustine’s vital experience at the beginning of his 
conversion and in the famous colloquy with Monica,* 
is Plotinus’ ascent to God.t But whereas the goal 
of the process, a mystical ecstatic union with the Absolute, 
was regarded by Plotinus as union with the One beyond 
Spirit, for Augustine the Word was Itself the 
Absolute. So far as we can judge—though of course 
Christian belief may have reinterpreted on this point 
pre-Christian experience—Augustine never subordinated 
the Word to a higher God. The Absolute of Mystical 
Union, that which isattained “with the flash of one tremb- 
ling glance”’, is “the Light Unchangeable above the Mind”, 

In Augustine’s psychology we find a trichotomy of 
soul (anima, corresponding to Plotinus’ psyche, the life 
principle of the body), ratio, (discursive reasoning), and 
intellectus (direct apprehension of intelligible truth). 
Both the latter, however, belong to the spirit or mind, 
animus or mens, Plotinus’ Nous. But for Teaneties it 1s 
but a division of function, whereas Plotinus’ language 
suggests a distinction of substantial principles, unhar- 
monized with his belief in man’s ability—surely as a 
unitary spirit—to identify himself at choice with the 
higher or lower level of knowledge. 

Like Plotinus, Augustine will not allow that matter, 
the lower, can directly act on the soul, the higher prin- 
ciple. Therefore in sensation the soul is not moved by 
the physical impress of material objects, but merely 
stimulated by their impact on the bodily organ to 
apprehend the sensible object.t But the Plotinian- 

* Conf., 7-23, 9, 24-5. 

+ The description of the latter experience reproduces almost 
verbally the language of Plotinus (En., v, 1, 1-3). 

t See Enneads, iv, 3-26. In Enneads i, 1, Plotinus attributes sensation 


more vaguely to a compound constituted by the body and an emanation 
of the soul. 
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Augustinian account of sensation seems somewhat con- 
fused and incomplete. For a developed account of 
sensation on neo-Platonic lines we must go to the con- 
temporary neo-Platonist, the Russian philosopher Lossky. 
According to Lossky there exists what he terms an 
epistemological co-ordination between the mind and 
objects. ‘Therefore when physical impact awakes the 
attention of the mind it finds itself in contact with the 
object itself. The fundamental difficulty, however, 
remains: How can a spiritual being know a material 
object ? We may reply that sensation does not apprehend 
the matter of the object, but its external form sub- 
stantially united with the matter. This even for pure 
sensation. Human perception, however, usually con- 
tains an intelligible factor—the apprehension of the form 
as distinct, but not separate, from the matter in which 
it appears—the significant form, the inner form of Wust, 
Plotinus’ Jogos. Sensation is thus a sub-intelligence, 
intelligence at a lower degree, its percept apprehension 
of form as wholly immersed in its matter, as opposed 
to the concept when the form is apprehended in itself. 
Matter as such is unknowable. Hence the failure of 
science to get beyond laws of numerical sequence, 
Eddington’s pointer readings. I may seem to have 
digressed far from Augustine. Yet this seems to have 
been au fond his doctrine of sensation. “The soul”, 
writes Fr. Martin D’Arcy,* “in sensation is as- 
similated in its harmony of number to the excitations 
of the body by sensible objects. Wherever there are 
objects there is order and some kind of unity showing 
itself in equality, symmetry, beauty. ... The mind 
recapitulates [apprehends] that order. St. Augustine 
does not claim for the human mind a knowledge of the 
essence [I would rather say matter] of tables and chairs 
and other material things. His world is that of the 
intelligible, and he is content to find the trace of God 
in the order and unity of the world outside us, in the 
proportion and harmony of numbers.” This surely is to 
say that human sense perception is an inferior operation 


* Monument to St. Augustine: The Philosophy of St. Augustine, 
PP. 177-9. 
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of the intellect which, in a higher operation, apprehends 
the intelligibles. 

Though Augustine and Plotinus are alike in their 
hunger for union with God and His changeless Truth, 
St. Augustine’s far keener sense of the weakness and 
malevolence of the human will led him to emphasize 
the volitional aspect of the soul’s purification and ascent 
where Plotinus had emphasized the intellectual. And 
whereas Plotinus in a Stoic self-sufficiency thought man 
had but to turn his spiritual vision Godward to receive 
His Light, Augustine was penetrated by the sense of 
man’s utter impotence to rise of himself, his need of the 
Divine Condescension expressed by the Incarnation of 
the Word and the Divine Aid of Grace. As the doctor 
of Grace Augustine is the antithesis of Plotinus. 

On evil Augustine speaks, not indeed with two voices, 
but with two accents. When he considers evil theoreti- 
cally or is defending the goodness of creation against 
the Manichees, he insists, like Plotinus against the 
Gnostics, on the order of creation—that creation is a 
harmony in which evil is a necessary contrast. Indeed, 
he will even seem, like Plotinus, to minimize unduly its 
extent and significance. When, however, he considers the 
malice of human sin, the need of redemption and grace, 
his picture of evil is even too dark. There is no funda- 
mental inconsistency of doctrine, for evil may still be 
only defect, though its extent and degree be incalculably 
great. A famine is but lack of food, yet it may count 
its victims by the million. There is, however, a double 
emphasis. And only the former is neo-Platonic. More- 
over, in his profound sense of man’s need of the grace of 
Christ Augustine will come to deny that Plotinus and 
his fellow neo-Platonists attained the goal of their 
search*—refused unwarranted presupposition that grace is 
confined to Christian believers, a denial based on the too 
pagan seekers after God. 

But the fundamental neo-Platonism remains to the end. 
Common to Augustine and Plotinus was the equation 
between intelligibility and reality, the scale of being 
from matter to God, the ascent of being, thus the 


* Sermo CXLI. M.A. 162. 
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ascent of increasing likeness to God, the soul as the 
starting-point, centre, and means for the apprehension 
of Truth and God, and the desire for God as the guaran- 
tee of truthand the sole satisfaction of the human spirit. 
And both insisted that man is not divided from God 
by external barriers, for in the intelligible world 
each is present to all and, a@ fortiori, God to all created 
minds. It is the unlikeness of a spirit whose gaze is 
turned away to the lower world of sense—through its 
weakness for Plotinus, in the malice of a depraved will 
for the more dynamic Augustine—which separates the 
soul from its summum bonum. Augustine’s cry, 
“Longe eram tibt in regione disstmilitudinis”’, is a 
verbal echo of Plotinus’ & rémy dvopowrjros, Like St. 
Augustine, Plotinus turns away from the _ physical 
sciences, with the exception, however, of astronomy, for 
the neo-Platonist a sphere of intelligible order where the 
defective and gross matter of earth had no place.* 
Whether Augustine would like Plotinus have regarded 
them as affording only opinion—not real knowledge 
—is perhaps more doubtful. Yet this surely was but to 
recognize the essential relativity and economic sym- 
bolism of our knowledge of physical objects, because, 
‘as we have seen, we apprehend only their form, and 
this is embodied in an unknowable and ever-changing 
matter. Even Augustine’s celebrated observation, that 
he knows what time is until he is asked, is substantially 
anticipated by Plotinus. “We believe we have in our 
souls a clear impression of these two (time and eternity) 
and speak about them freely. But when we try to 
examine them closely and get to grips with the subject, 
we become embarrassed by our thoughts.” 

To conclude, if in his profound knowledge of the 
important part played by the will in the attainment of 
happiness—truth—God, the common goal of both 
thinkers, and in the need of supernatural grace to rectify 
it, Augustine departs widely from Plotinus, his meta- 
physics, epistemology, and what may be termed his 
metaphysical theology are neo-Platonic. In Augustine 
Plotinus is baptized and sits at the feet of Christ. 

* Enneads, 3.8.6., 5.9.7. + Enneads, 3.7.1. 
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A third great influx of neo-platonism was yet to 
come, this time once more in Eastern Christendom, in 
fact from Syria—the composition about the year 500 
and universal acceptance of the pseudonymous writings 
of the monk who took the name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. To expound his debt to neo-Platonism it 
would be necessary to transcribe almost in their entirety 
his Divine Names and Mystical Theology. It was not, 
however, from Plotinus that he directly derived his 
doctrine. It is Proclus, the fifth-century Athenian 
professor, who here assumes a Christian garb. Roughly 
speaking, Proclus elaborated or over-elaborated Plotinus’ 
system and emphasized its religious aspect. Though 
Plotinus’ philosophy was radically religious in its orienta- 
tion to God and as culminating in ecstatic union with 
Him, a too abstract and impersonal conception of Deity, 
his inadequate perception of the volitional factor, and, 
above all, a stoic self-sufficiency for which the attain- 
ment of bliss lay in man’s unaided capacity, combined 
to impoverish his religion in its devotional aspect. 
Prayer, as a turning of the mind to God, he knew, though 
characteristically not by that name. Prayer, as humble 
supplication for Divine aid, he rejected. Proclus, on the 
other hand, practised devoutly the pagan cults, spending 
hours every night in prayer and sacrifice. Indeed, the 
better to honour the gods he devised a place for them 
in his system above the Nous and immediately below 
the One. In other ways, too, he elaborated his master’s 
system. At every stage of the ontological ascent he 
found a triad : an abiding in itself, a going forth, a return. 
His devotion, his emphasis on mediation and external 
cult, are reproduced in the Heavenly and Ecclestastical 
Hierarchies of Dionysius; the triple motion reappears 
in the threefold motion of intelligence of which Dionysius 
speaks—the circular, rectilinear, and spiral—a triplicity 
which has its analogue in the Divine Life itself. 

The necessary reflection of every degree of reality, save 
the lowest, upon that beneath it, which, though neither 
emanationism nor pantheism, involves the eternity and 
necessity of the universe, is for Dionysius replaced by the 
dynamic conception of the Divine Eros--imitated in turn by 
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creatures—which in the compulsion of overflowing love 
compels God to go forth in the ecstasy of self-donation 
to create reflections and participants of His Divine 
beatitude. Moreover, since in accordance with Christian 
orthodoxy the Trinity is referred to the Absolute, the 
level of Plotinus, Vous, in so far as it is subordinate to the 
Absolute, is occupied by the orders of angelic intelligence 
his Psyche, in turn, by human souls. But the great merit, 
of Dionysius was to have grappled more thoroughly than 
any of his predecessors with the radical problem of 
Christian Platonism : how to reconcile two presentations 
of God—the neo-Platonic Absolute, the Ineffable One 
without distinctive multiplicity, and the Father God of 
Christianity who knows, loves, and freely chooses. Meta- 
physics, in its inexorable demand for Unity, presses back 
to the former, religious experience and revelation demand 
the latter. St. Augustine had accepted both and 
embodied both in his richly concrete religion. But he 
does not seem to have explicitly investigated the problem 
of their theoretical co-ordination. Indeed, even to-day 
so profound and learned a student of Catholic philosophy 
as M. Gilson can write : 


The God of St. Thomas is not the God of Plotinus, but the 
Christian God of St. Augustine. It is not enough for St. Augustine 
to have been influenced by neo-Platonism for his God to be 
identified with that of Plotinus. Between the Plotinian speculation 
and the theology of the Fathers Jehovah is interposed, a personal 
God, acting by intelligence and will, who freely creates outside 
Himself the real world chosen by His wisdom. ... How is it 
possible not to see that here we are at the very antipodes of neo- 
Platonic philosophy ?* 


If this be so, it is indeed strange that St. Augustine, who 
criticized the neo-Platonists severely, even unfairly, for 
their inability to attain God, never criticized their 
conception of Godhead. He contrived to combine the 
alleged opposites. Dionysius, however, addressed him- 
self to the theoretical problem involved. His solution 
is the distinction between God as He is in Himself and 
God as He is in relation to creatures, or more accurately 
* Philosophy of St. Thomas, p. 354. 
Vol. 190 F 
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in their relation to Him. The Absolute beyond Being 
and Knowledge—the superpersonal “‘superessential super- 
Deity”—is the Godhead in its utter transcendence of all 
created being and its categories. ‘The Personal God of 
revelation is His manifestation to man in terms of the 
highest categories of human experience, because more 
not less than they. Because He is superpersonal He can 
be personal to us. Because He is superessence the higher 
the measure of being the closer to Him, the brighter the 
reflection and the fuller the participation of His super- 
essence. The Mystical Theology is concerned with God 
as He is—the Absolute and all-transcendent—the Divine 
Names with His partial manifestations in terms of human 
experience. ‘The distinction, indeed, would seem to be 
identical with the distinction of Hindu metaphysics 
between the undifferentiated Absolute Brahman and 
the manifested Brahma or Ishvara—that is to say, if Ish- 
vara or Brahma be intended only as a relative manifesta- 
tion of Brahman, not His real internal self-development. 
That Plotinus’ apprehension of the manifested personal 
aspect of God is inadequate must be allowed. He did not 
indeed deny it, but his understanding of it was in- 
sufficiently concrete. For he did not see it in Christ. 
But to deny or obscure the unmanifested superpersonal 
aspect, and therefore to denounce Plotinus’ profound 
presentation of that aspect as pantheist, agnostic, or in 
contradiction with its complement, is to deprive theology 
of its metaphysical foundation and substitute for the 
Absolute Godhead, in which metaphysics and religion 
find their common goal, the conception of a superman, a 
conception justly open to the charge of an untenable 
anthropomorphism. And if the Christian God is thus 
presented to the educated Hindu, he will be rightly 
unable to accept Him. ‘Truth and expediency alike 
demand that Dionysius should accompany the Gosp<l. 
The Western and Eastern representatives of Christian 
neo-Platonism—Augustine, who realized it in a profound 
vital experience, as a personal religion, and Dionysius, 
who, though his scope is more limited, worked out the 
theoretical presentation of its fundamental principle— 
together determined the Catholic philosophy of succeed- 
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ing centuries. ‘The neo-Platonic current was further 
reinforced by Boethius, not only by his translation of 
the Yimeus, but by his popular De Consolatione 
Philosophie, translated into English by Alfred the Great. 
The latter was a practical application of neo-Platonism, 
a book of moral edification based on its fundamental 
principles. The scale of reality, the primacy of the 
intelligible and ideal world, the supremacy and identity 
of the Good and the One, the deification of the soul by 
participation of God, are the neo-Platonic themes which 
determine Boethius’ lessons of practical conduct. And 
it is to this treatise that we owe the celebrated definition 
of eternity, interminabilis vite tota simul et perfecta 
possessto, the simultaneous and perfect possession of 
boundless life—which in one lapidary sentence expresses 
the compresence and interpenetration of intelligibles 
and sums up Plotinus’ description of eternity. “Nous 
possesses in itself all things abiding in the same place. 
It is, ever is, and nowhere becomes, nor is ever past, 
for here (in Nous) nothing passes away but all things are 
eternally present.”* 

In the West Dionysius was, as we should expect, a 
later arrival. Though known and accepted—in virtue, 
‘we must admit, of his pseudonymity—by Pope Martin in 
649, it was only when translated by John Scotus 
Eriugena in the ninth century that his writings became 
generally known. ‘This enigmatic Carolingian thinker is 
often dubbed a pantheist. This, however, would seem 
but the old misunderstanding of neo-Platonism. In 
reality he based his system closely on Dionysius, and his 
condemnation for unorthodoxy is sufficiently explained 
by his universalism, a revival of Origen’s, his doctrine 
that sex differentiation is the result of sin and will be 
finally abolished, and by his economic view of the Trinity, 
in which, departing from his master and returning 
consciously or unconsciously to Plotinus, he reduced the 
Trinity to the level of manifestation and relativity, 
its Procession but the first stage of the world process. 
But there is no reason to suspect fundamental divergence 
between Scotus and Dionysius, who, indeed, has been 
* Enneads, 5.1.4. 
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termed a pantheist often enough. Did he identify 
religion and metaphysics, vera theologia, vera philosophia ? 
He can hardly have regarded such doctrines as the Incarna- 
tion as metaphysical. If we are to interpret him as we 
reasonably should in his context we must suppose him 
to have meant no more than a partial coincidence between 
the two disciplines, the doctrine of God in Himself 
and of the relation of the universe to God as its Source 
and End. On the other hand he would presumably 
have regarded the doctrine of the Trinity as coming 
within the scope of philosophy. ‘This, however, it can 
only do if it comes within the sphere of cosmic mani- 
festation—for a Trinity within the Absolute would as 
such be above rational apprehension. Hence no doubt 
his subordinationist and economical view of the mystery. 
If, however, these unorthodoxies did not render Eriugena’s 
system pantheist, they undoubtedly deprived it of the 
influence upon the development of Catholic philosophy 
which it would otherwise have possessed. His transla- 
tion of the Areopagite spread knowledge of his writings, 
but it was not in Eriugena’s presentation that neo-Platon- 
ism remained the philosophy of the Catholic schools 
during the succeeding centuries. It was not indeed 
based on direct knowledge of Plato or Plotinus. Only 
Boethius’ translation of the Zimeus and the Proclian 
De Causts were readin the West. It was the Augustinian- 
Dionysian adaptation that formed the groundwork of 
Catholic philosophy. 

In particular, as Durantel points out, the hierarchy of 
being—the lower the reflection and participation of the 
higher—dominated the thought and imagination of the 
Middle Ages. The hierarchical principle embodied in all 
the greatest medieval achievements—the cathedral with 
its symbolism of spiritual truths sensibly embodied, 
the hierarchical arrangement of the Divina Commedia, 
the philosophical and theological summas, the very 
scheme of education, the arrangement of the sciences 
worked out so elaborately in Dante’s Convito—represents 
the§hierarchy of less and more perfect being between 
matter and God, of the intelligible and sensible orders, 
which was the fundamental principle of neo-Platonism. 
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St. Bonaventure is a typical representative of this 
neo-Platonic tradition. For him the soul is the centre 
and starting-point of human knowledge. He formally 
excludes knowledge of the soul and God from the 
Aristotelian doctrine that all knowledge originates from 
sensation :* “‘Necessario oportet ponere quod anima novit 
Deum et setpsum sine admtiniculo sensuum extertorum” (“It 
must be stated that the soul knows God and itself without 
the assistance of the outer senses”). And knowledge is 
impossible save by the illumination and direction of the 
eternal ideas (rationes eterna), through whose operation 
on the mind we indirectly apprehend their source, the 
Divine Light itself—thus attaining what St. Bonaventure 
terms a contuition of God: “The apprehension in an 
effect of the presence of a cause of which we lack intui- 
tion.” t Always the ascent to God through intelligibles— 
reflections of the Divine Ideas which are the Word 
displayed to the mind in creatures. A hierarchy of 
reflections of the Divine Light, every stage symbol and 
analogy of its superior. And at the top of the ladder, 
where human reason fails, the mystical apprehension of 
God, substantially as in Plotinus, but now clearly 
recognized to be the gift of God’s free grace beyond 
man’s natural power to attain. Even the details are 
neo-Platonic ; for example, the acceptance of a spiritual 
matter whereby even the disembodied soul is a complete 
substance. Behind and beyond St. Bonaventure’s imme- 
diate master Augustine we glimpse, changed and dim, but 
still powerful, the figure of Plotinus. 

But was not the reign of Platonism or neo-Platonism 
at over last? Did not St. Thomas strike its death-blow 
to replace it by the comparatively rationalist and 
empirical Aristotelianism ? ‘The question is not easy to 
answer. For some interpreters of St. Thomas, e.g. 
Rousselot and Durantel, he appears a neo-Platonist with a 
strong admixture of Aristotelianism, for others, e.g. 
Maritain and Gilson, he is an Aristotelian embodying a 
remnant of Augustinian neo-Platonism. Both quote 
his text abundantly. One has the impression that it is 


* See Gilson, Philosophie de St. Bonaventure, p. 361. 
t Op. cit., p. 385. 
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the case of an object regarded from two points of view. 
Thomas is both Platonist and Aristotelian. This of 
course, does not solve the question as to the relation- 
ship between both factors in his system. ‘That, however, 
can be answered with any approach to precision only by 
the experts—and they disagree. 

What I wish to emphasize here is that Aristotelianism 
and Platonism must not be opposed too strictly. Aristotle, 
after all, had been Plato’s disciple, and retained much of 
his teaching. For instance, the intelligibility of form, 
the indeterminacy and therefore unknowability of matter, 
the supremacy of contemplation, God as the supreme 
object of desire, are Platonic doctrines. Moreover, 
neo-Platonism was itself a fusion of Platonic and Aristo- 
telian elements. In this Plotinus was truly a prede- 
cessor of St. Thomas. Augustine indeed regarded 
this reconciliation of Platonism and Aristotelianism as an 
essential characteristic of his philosophy.* ‘To Aristotle 
he owed two fundamental principles. One is hyle- 
morphism—though understood otherwise and perhaps 
less rigorously than Aristotle understood it. For example, 
Plotinus departs from Aristotle advantageously in his 
acceptance of spiritual matter and of forms, and therefore 
ideas, of individuals (e.g. the form or idea of Socrates, 
avroowxparys), disadvantageously if, as Arnou thinks, 
he failed to realize the complete potency of “matter”’. 
The other is the more general principle on which 
hylemorphism is ultimately based the distinction between 
potency and act. He even formulates the principle 
that potency can only be brought into act by that which 
is itself in act,t which for Fr. Aelred Whitacre is the 
essential and fundamental principle of ‘Thomist Aristo- 
telianism.[ Further he accepts and enumerates the 
Aristotelian doctrine of four causes. Any further intro- 
duction of Aristotelianism could therefore be only a matter 
of degree, a shift of emphasis, not a change to a radically 
different system of philosophy—as if a Scholastic were to 
become a Kantian or Pragmatist. 

That St. Thomas did incorporate into his system 


* Contra Academ., 3.19. t Enneads, 4.7.7. 
¢ E.R.E. Art. “Thomism”, 
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whatever he could of Aristotelianism is a commonplace. 
It may be that in some points—e.g. in the exclusive 
derivation of knowledge from sense data, and the denial 
that the human soul is a complete substance apart from 
the body—he made excessive concessions to Aristotle, and 
matter as the principle of individuation seems out of 
harmony with the general and most profound trend of his 
system. Yet his tntellectus agens isat least susceptible of an 
Augustinian interpretation as being the direct appre- 
hension of intelligible truth. And Mr. Gilson tells us 
that for Thomas matter is not the exclusive individualiz- 
ing factor.* It may be that his doctrine of universal and 
particular, by a too rigid and exclusively definite system of 
abstract concepts which concretized unduly the necessary 
definition by thought of aspects of reality in themselves 
organically united with all its other aspects, intensified 
a hypostatization of the abstract universal already present 
in neo-Platonism, that cuts across its dynamic and 
organic doctrine of intelligible inexistence and involves 
a certain confusion between the concrete universal, the 
idea as containing its particular exemplifications and the 
abstract universal the minimum common to them all— 
a confusion of which one is sensible even in the doctrine 
of Dionysius, otherwise dynamic and vital, and, in its 
intension and fundamental trend concrete and organic. 

But, whatever our opinion on these points, we must 
admit that Thomism is in the neo-Platonic tradition when 
it teaches the scale of reality (the presupposition of St. 
Thomas’ fourth proof of Theism, the correlation in that 
ascent of intelligence, being, and form) and the exem- 
plarism which everyone allows to be a Thomist doctrine. 

As opposed to all partial and inadequate systems, the 
philosophy which accepts and organizes all data of human 
knowledge is the philosophia perennts. For European 
thought at least this philosophy originated with Plato 
(including, of course, his master Socrates), was modified 
for good and evil by Aristotle, was carried forward by 
the neo-Platonic synthesis, and was Christianized by the 
Alexandrians, Cappadocians, Augustine, and Dionysius, 
to culminate in the great Catholic philosophers SS. 
* Philosophy of St. Thomas, p. 219. 
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Bonaventure and Thomas, representing respectively a 
more Platonic and intuitive presentation and emphasis, 
and a more Aristotelian presentation empirical and 
subordinately rationalist. But in its essentials it is the 
same phtlosophia perennis, a concrete ideal realism, 
a modified Monism which, while admitting only one 
positive principle of being, admits degree of being— 
participations of Absolute Being by non-entity—thereby 
leaving room for creatures wholly distinct from God 
while owing to Him all they are. Corporal matter is 
subordinately real, but only subordinately, and relatively 
to mind. For its “matter” is mere potency, and it owes 
its actual reality to intelligible form. The scales of 
value and being correspond, as they must if thought is 
not to be presented with an irreconcilable dualism. 
Human knowledge is vindicated as objective in its 
reference and true, while its insufficiency and fallibility 
are accepted, even emphasized. On this foundation the 
data of religious faith and its culmination, mystical 
experience, can be securely based without leading to 
fideism, emotional subjectivism, or the irrationalism which 
has brought the name of mysticism into such undeserved 
discredit. In short, it accepts the whole of human 
experience, and is thus the only Catholic philosophy. 
In its construction Plotinus was a master builder. The 
edifice has been modified since he left it, necessarily and 
rightly modified, and in places demolished, but his 
work as a whole has never been demolished, not even 
by St. Thomas, though perhaps in his Aristotelian zeal 
he destroyed more of his predecessor’s work than was 
justified. If those who accept the phtlosophia perennts, 
whether in an Augustinian or a Thomist form, nevertheless 
regard the philosophy of Plotinus as a system wholly 
alien, as a pantheism or abstract idealism, they mis- 
understand either Plotinus or their own metaphysical 
creed. Let two proofs suffice. No one can deny that 
Dionysius’ theology is essentially neo-Platonic. Neither 
can it be denied that St. Thomas accepted it whole- 
heartedly. “By misunderstanding and misinterpreta- 
tion.” ‘That the critic has misunderstood neo-Platonism 
is a likelier supposition. Nor can Augustine’s debt to 
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Plotinus be denied. But, whatever modifications St. 
Thomas introduced, no one has suggested that he rejected 
Augustinianism for Aristotle. On the contrary he 
believed himself to be interpreting the more incomplete, 
less formulated doctrine of Augustine, the Christian 
neo-Platonist, by the more formulated and systematic 
philosophy of Aristotle. Did he, contrary to his own 
intention and belief, reject the former for the latter? 
On anyone who maintains the proposition lies the burden 
of proof. 


E. I. Watkin. 
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1. Boulter, Letters. Oxford, 1769-70. 
2. Disney, Observations on the Present State of the Charter Schools 
in Ireland. London, 1803. 
3. Corcoran, State Policy in Irish Education. 
4. Thoughts and Suggestions on the Education of the Peasantry of 
Ireland. London, 1820. 
And Other Works. 


Bt 1730 the penal laws against Irish Catholics had 
been in active operation for more than thirty years, 
but they seemed to have failed in one of their primary 
objects. In that year Archbishop Boulter conceived the 
idea of getting hold of the children of Catholics and 
bringing them up as Protestants. ‘““I‘he great number 
of Papists in this kingdom,” he wrote on May 5, “and 
the obstinacy with which they adhere to their own reli- 
gion, occasions our trying what may be done with their 
children to bring them over to our Church.” Out of 
this idea grew the Charter School system. ‘There was 
no attempt made by Dr. Boulter to obscure the motive 
of its establishment ; the schools were to be what an 
Englishman, Robert Steven, afterwards called a “Protes- 
tant manufactory”. ‘The inventor of the system enter- 
tained no misgiving as to its ultimate success : “I am sure”, 
he stated a few years later, “that what our own charter 
society are labouring after is the most rational push 
that has been made for establishing the Protestant 
religion more universally in this kingdom than it has 
hitherto been.” 

The signatures of the “principal Nobility, Clergy and 
Gentry of Ireland” appeared in a petition to George II 
“setting forth the gross ignorance, disaffection, and want 
of civilization that prevailed among the Popish inhabi- 
tants”, and “praying the incorporation of a Society for 
establishing and maintaining a sufficient number of 
English Protestant schools in proper situations, as one of 
the most effectual means of converting and civilizing 
the Irish natives”. ‘The Charter was granted in 1733, 
and a society was incorporated to carry the terms of the 
Charter into effect. A grant of not less than {2,000 
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was promised by Parliament, and gifts of money, goods, 
and land were allowed to be accepted. Dr. Boulter 
early realized the need of external financial aid for the 
progress of his scheme, and the continued support of the 
Government for its complete success. In a letter to 
Sir William Chapman in 1736 he writes: “I hope that 
through the blessing of God, and with the assistance of 
charitable persons in England, joined with our own 
endeavour here, there will be a sensible change made 
here in the course of some years.” He ends by saying: 
“And I have no doubt but if we are once able to set on 
foot about twenty working schools, in the several parts 
of the kingdom, and put them into a right method, we 
shall meet with support and encouragement here from the 
legislature.”” Large donations of money and property 
were soon forthcoming from the Irish and English. public. 
In 1809 the revenue of the Incorporated Society, ex- 
clusive of parliamentary grants, was nearly £10,000. 
By 1824 the Society had spent over a million pounds of 
public money and more than half a million from private 
bequests. ‘The Imperial Parliament outdid the Irish 
Parliament by its lavishness; between the years 1800 
and 1829 the parliamentary grant averaged about 
* £25,000 a year. 

The affairs of the Society were administered by fifteen 
of its members, who were generally referred to as the 
“Committee of Fifteen in Dublin”; and these were 
aided by local committees who looked after the interests 
of the schools in their own neighbourhood. 

Almost from the outset the vast majority of the 
children received into the Charter Schools were Catholics, 
Though the words of the Charter were to the effect 
“that to the intent therefore that the Children of the 
Popish and other Poor Natives of Ireland, might be 
instructed in the English Tongue and the Principles of 
true Religion and Loyalty . . .” yet the practice was to 
endeavour to restrict entrance to Catholic children. 
The resolution passed at a general meeting of the Society 
held on 15 March 1775, is testimony of this ; no children 
are to be admitted in future except “such as are 
Children of Papists, or at least where one of their Parents 
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are or have been Papists, or in case the Parents are dead, 
or they being deserted are in the hands of Papists, and 
thereby are in the utmost danger of being bred up as 
Papists”. A resolution of 4 December 1776, had much 
the same object. These resolutions were rescinded in 
May 1803, but there was no change in the policy of the 
Society. In the Charter School at Waterford, in 1809, 
no less than 45 out of a total of 50 were Catholic children ; 
while in most of the other schools the proportion of 
Catholics was nearly as great. 

In 1761 the number of establishments under the 
Incorporated Society amounted to 47 ; in 1808 the num- 
ber had decreased to 36; and in 1824 there were only 30. 
Of the 36 establishments in existence in 1808, 32 were 
schools and 4 were nurseries ; the former contained 1810 
children, the latter 420. Children were admitted to 
the nurseries between the ages of four and six, and to the 
schools up to the age of ten. The children were supposed 
to be fed, clothed, and educated till the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, when they were apprenticed to trades. 
Once they were committed to the schools, the Society 
took care that they were not interfered with or removed ; 
occasionally, however, some of the hardier spirits “eloped”. 
The children could be visited by parents and relations 
only at specified times, and in the presence of a master 
or mistress. In order to limit these visits as much as 
possible, the "Society sent the children to schools at 
great distances from their homes. In the Charter 
School at Waterford, for instance, only 22 children were 
natives of the city ; the remaining 28 came from Dublin, 
and the counties of Cork, Limerick and Waterford. 
The Society boasted that it was only on rare occasions 
that parents wished to take their children away from the 
schools. ‘“‘Applications from parents to restore chil- 
dren’’, it states, “for the obvious purpose of bringing 
them back to the Popish religion are seldom, if ever, 
made ; and, if made, would certainly be resisted.” The 
Society had efficient machinery to obstruct the removal 
of a child; we have their own statement in this con- 
nexion: “The Society have resolved that when any applica- 
tion is made to restore a child previous to its being 
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apprenticed, the parent, relation or person who recom- 
mended such child, shall before the delivery thereof, 
pay to the Secretary for the use of the Society, such sum 
as shall have been expended in clothing and maintaining 
such child. Every parent or relation so withdrawing 
a child must produce a certificate of general good 
character and conduct, signed by two neighbouring 
Magistrates.” 

This gave the Society complete possession of the 
children till at least the day of their apprenticeship, for 
the parents who had given up their children only because 
they were poor could not, for the same reason, buy them 
back; and, even if that were possible, it was doubtful 
if they could obtain the necessary certificates from the 
local magistrates, who were Protestants, and who, if not 
actually contributing towards the maintenance of the 
schools, were at the very least moral supporters of them. 

The organization of the Charter Schools is rather 
interesting. The Society contracted with the masters 
of the schools for the feeding and clothing of the children, 
making them an allowance of about {9 a year altogether 
for each child. The schools usually stood on about 
twenty acres of good land, which was cultivated by the 
‘labour of the children. Some schools had factories 
attached to them where all or nearly all of the work was 
done by the children. The master of each school, whose 
salary was {12 a year, was charged by the Society {1 
per annum on the work of three-fourths of the scholars 
under his care, “one fourth being supposed, from youth 
and occasional infirmity, to be incapable of productive 
industry”. The remaining profits of the labour he was 
allowed to take for himself. The Rules of the Society 
give the times “allotted for education, meals, refreshment, 
and play” : 

Summer half-year: From the Ist of March to the Ist of 
October, the children are to rise at six ; from that time till seven, 
they are to be employed in dressing themselves, acts of devotion, 
settling and cleaning the house, etc. 

Instruction in learning, from seven till half-past eight. 
Breakfast and play, from half-past eight till half-past nine. 
Labour, from half-past nine till twelve. 
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Instruction in learning, from twelve to one. 

Dinner and play, from one till half-past two. 

Labour, from half-past two till five. 

Instruction in learning, from five to seven. 

Supper, acts of devotion, washing, combing, etc., and going to 
bed, from seven till nine, except in the months of March, April, 
and September, when the children may go to bed at eight. 


The order of the day was the same during the winter, 
but the day’s work was cut short byan hour. The amount 
of time given over to labour was very considerable, and 
was even more than appears on this table, for the 
main business of the teacher was to make what profit 
he could out of the contracts for clothing and feeding 
his pupils, and out of their labour. And he did so. 

John Wesley had a very poor opinion of the Charter 
Schools after he had once seen them, whatever hopes 
he may previously have had of them. He visited two 
of them, one at Castlebar in 1773, and a second at Ballin- 
robe in 1785. ‘The entry in his diary in relation to the 
latter is enlightening : 


Having heard a remarkable account of a Charter School here, 
I resolved to see it with my own eyes. I went thither about five 
in the afternoon, but found no Master or Mistress. Seven or 
eight boys, and nine or ten girls (the rest being rambling abroad), 
dirty and ragged enough, were left to the care of a girl half a 
head taller than the rest. She led us through the house. I observed 
first the schoolroom, not much bigger than a small closet ; twenty 
children could not be taught there at once, with any convenience. 
When we came into the bedchamber, I inquired, “How many 
children now lodge in the house ?”” And was answered, “‘Fourteen 
or fifteen boys, and nineteen girls.” For these boys there were 
three beds, and five for the nineteen girls. For food, I was informed, 
the master was allowed a penny farthing a day for each! Thus 
they are clothed, lodged, and fed. But what are they taught? 
As far as I could learn, just nothing! Of these things I informed 
the Commissioners for these Schools in Dublin; but I do not hear 
of any alteration. If this be a sample of the Irish Charter Schools, 
what good can we expect from them ? 


When John Howard, the philanthropist, visited Ireland, 
he found the Charter Schools in no better state. His 
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accounts of them are summarized in the Reports of the 
Commissioners of the Board of Education in 1825: 


Of the state of the Schools themselves, or of the Instruction 
given in them, nothing seems to have been publicly known until 
Mr. Howard visited them in 1784, and published an Account of 
the various Abuses which he had witnessed. In 1787 this bene- 
volent Individual repeated his Inspection, and in the following Year 
a Committee of the Irish House of Commons was appointed to 
inquire “into the State of the Charter Schools”. On this Examina- 
tion it was ascertained that in the whole of these Establishments, 
instead of 2,100 children, the Number stated by the Society to be 
maintained, about 1,400 were all that could be produced. Mr. 
Howard was examined by the Committee, and he stated, amongst 
other things, that many of the Schools were much out of Repair, 
and going to Ruin; that the Children were neither well clothed, 
well fed, nor well taught ; that some of them who were at Santry 
School, and who had been previously Six Years at that of Bally- 
castle, could not read; and that what he called “the dreadful 
situation of the Schools” prevented their being filled. “The 
Children in general”, he stated, “were sickly, pale, and such 
miserable Objects that they were a Disgrace to all Society; 
and their Reading had been neglected for the Purpose of making 
them work for their Masters.” 

At Longford he found Twelve sickly Boys almost naked, and 
Thirteen miserable Objects at Clonmel. At Inniscarra School the 
Master said that the Committee had applied for Sheets about Two 
Years past, yet none were sent; and Mr. Howard added that in 
other Schools Application had often been made to the Committee 
of Fifteen for Necessaries wanted, but no Attention paid to it. 
We forbear to detail at further Length the particular Facts on 
which Mr. Howard’s opinions were formed. 


Sir Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who visited twenty-eight Charter Schools during the 
period 1786-7, amasses still further evidence against 
them : “He found the Children in them puny, and not in 
that State of Health in which Children generally are ; 
they were in general filthy and ill-clothed. He had 
seen them without Shifts or Shirts, and in such a Situation 
as it was indecent to look on; the diet was insufficient 
for the Support of their delicate Frames ; their Instruc- 
tion was very much neglected ; in general the Children 
had the Itch and other eruptive Disorders.” 
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Between 1801 and 1805 the masters and mistresses of 
no less than ten Charter Schools were dismissed on 
charges of neglect, fraud, and mismanagement ; and, 
curiously enough, these cases were reported not by the 
local committees but by “Strangers who visited the 
Schools either accidentally or upon some Commission 
from the Society”. The local committees, we are told 
by Disney, “‘almost universally supported the Cause of 
the Master’. 

In 1812 Wakefield unhesitatingly condemned the 
whole system. ‘““They are the products of selfishness 
and ignorance,” he wrote, “and the fruit they have brought 
forth is such as might be expected from seeds of so de- 
generate a nature.” He was convinced that the objects 
of the Incorporated Society were no nearer realization, 
and that their schools had achieved nothing more than 
arousing hostility in every quarter. “The first step... 
towards tranquillizing Ireland”’, he said, “‘would be the 
extinction of the Charter School establishments and the 
application of the funds to national education, chiefly 
through the medium of the Catholics, giving up hope of 
all romantic ideas of conversion.” Five years later 
Robert Steven exposed the abuses and irregularities in 
the Charter Schools, expressing his astonishment that 
they are allowed to continue. “I have exhibited .. .” 
he concluded, “such a complication of villainy and 
oppression, as can scarcely find a parallel ; I have shown 
that notwithstanding the cries of thousands of children 
and orphans, who were pining away with famine, disease, 
and labour excessive for their tender age, these evils 
continue ; the education of the children is still neglected, 
and the masters are allowed to trade on the labour of the 
children for their own profit, at the expense of their 
health, comfort, and morals.” Commenting on the 
amount of needless expenditure in administration, this 
penetrating critic wrote: “It is true we order things 
rather differently on this side of the Channel; but we 
forget that the Committee had friends to serve.” The 
hostility to the Charter Schools did not abate as time 
went on. We find a writer of pronounced anti-Irish 
and anti-Catholic views summing up the situation in 
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1820: “The Charter Schools, with which the Govern- 
ment are chiefly concerned, are an enormous abuse, and in 
their original design were impolitic and unjust. They 
are at present only an expensive job.” 

All these opinions are from men who, if the Charter 
Schools had been a success, might well have been their 
ardent supporters. Their opposition to them was mainly 
due to the fact that they had failed in every way to 
answer the purpose of their institution, and that the 
Incorporated Society had expended very large sums of 
public money but had applied very little of it to the 
schools and practically none of it to improving the 
conditions of its establishments. 

It must be recorded, however, that more than one 
contemporary expressed a favourable opinion of the work of 
these schools. Ina letter, dated 8 November 1808, to the 
Committee of the Board of Education, Mr. Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth stated: “The education of children 
in these Schools is efficacious, practical, free from bigotry, 
and in many respects such as to put it beyond the reach 
of private defamation or public censure.” And with 
reference to the conditions obtaining in them, the Rev. 
Elias ‘Thackeray reported to the Incorporated Society 
jn February 1818: “Our general conviction is that, 
considering the number of the establishments, and of 
the children which they contain, the treatment on the 
whole is kind and tender, and that the children enjoy 
as much happiness as they are capable of at their age and 
in their situation.” 

But these commendations did not deceive either the 
Board of Education of 1808, of which Edgeworth was a 
member, or the Board of 1825. ‘The former declared 
that the Charter School system appeared “to have fallen 
short of attaining the purposes for which it was established, 
and to have failed of one great object that was intended 
and expected from it—the conversion of the lower orders 
of the Inhabitants of Ireland from the errors of Popery”’. 
The latter suggested “the Expediency of gradually 
withdrawing the Public Aid . . . and of leaving it to the 
Management of its own Funds”. Even Froude, who 
regarded the Charter Schools as “the best conceived 
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educational institution in the world”, eventually con- 
fessed that they had been a “‘conspicuous and monstrous 
failure”’. 

The simple truth was that the number of Catholic 
children in the Charter Schools during any one year was 
never more than 1600; and that these, when they had 
left, became Catholics again. 


P. J. Downe. 











Art. 6.—FRA SALIMBENE OF PARMA: MENDI- 
CANT AND GENTLEMAN, 1221-1289. 


1, Fra Salimbene. La Cronaca a Cura di Giuseppe Pocchettino. 
Societa Editrice Toscana, San Casciano, Val di Pesa, 1926. 


2. From St. Francis to Dante. By G. C. Coulton, M.A. 
London: David Nutt, 1907. Second Edition, 1931. 


Yew years than I care to reckon have gone by since 
the fair vision of Parma, an island of russet topped 
by domes and belfries in the billowing green of the 
Lombard plain, glowed golden, and the magic of Correggio 
transfigured the Baptistery, that massive octagon pile, 
to-day the sole landmark of St. Francis’ day in the city 
of Farnese master-builders. I was then reading the 
story of Italy backwards, seeking to interpret the trend of 
her multi-faceted character by the light of Florence and 
her makers’ pictorial clarity. Tuscany was a garden 
enclosed, where the spiritual urge of the Franciscans, I 
felt, coexisted along balanced lines of give and take with 
the mastery of material energies. The Northern 
Apennine thus raised a barrier to my musings; within 
‘ lay Assisi and La Verna, without ran the pilgrims’ track, 
traced for me by footprints sufficient only to start a 
train of thought tantalizing by its implications and the 
sense of individual limitations. When nevertheless a 
fortunate chance made me acquainted with Fra Salim- 
bene’s chronicle in the commemorative abridgment 
edited for the hepto-centenary in 1926 of St. Francis’ 
death, I felt those days stir with a new life under the 
autobiographer’s pen. 

The vital quality of Fra Salimbene’s recollections has 
not weakened ; time has taken no toll of the vividness and 
spontaneity of their presentation ; their human interest 
can be shared without reservation by us to-day. Al- 
though a friend of saints, and his intercourse with the 
General, B. John of Parma, is a most telling portrayal, 
the friar is no mere hagiographer. A gentleman and 
scholar of varied accomplishment, his standard of values 
is held humanly close to life. Indeed, while certain 
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episodes—his vacation, and certain spiritual experiences 
read as a running commentary upon the Fioretti—his 
social relations with all sorts, brother friars, and in the 
world outside the Order—Salimbene’s pride in life— 
show us the possessor of the supreme gift to make and 
to keep his friendships that endure through life to hold 
the soul in youthfulness. Fra Salimbene outlines his 
family life, the circle of sober-minded but sociable 
gentry at Parma, with subtle touches; the round of a 
friar’s works and days, his duties and recreations, are 
noted; rival scholars’ theological disputes are retold 
with gusto ; the time spent upon the road—for travel in 
France extended to Lyons, where he is present at the 
Council summoned by Pope Innocent IV, and at Sens, 
where he witnesses the god-speed of the Sainted Crusader 
King Louis; and once more travel vignettes fill Fra 
Salimbene’s pages with portraits of friends at convents 
in Provence and in Italy, at Genoa, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Siena. As a result of my musings I find the 
chronicler, humorously contented with the life he 
has chosen for himself, standing in a class of self- 
portrait penmen, alongside of those annalists of men 
and manners without whose inner vision their respec- 
tive ages would remain a sealed book. The wish to 
share that train of thought with others must form my 
excuse for a venture upon the field of Franciscan scholar- 
ship so thoroughly tilled by competent hands as to leave 
nothing over after their reaping, beyond pleasure in the 
act of trespass. 

Mr. G. C. Coulton’s reissue of his master-work of 
historical research, From St. Francis to Dante, has laid 
me under an obligation which the quality of the love he 
professes for that moment of the dark hour before dawn 
cannot strain. Is his not the love that hates the all-too- 
human aspect of the Middle Ages, foremost in the 
institution which alone stands steadfast in an insecurely 
established order, the Catholic Church, represented by 
her hierarchy, while professing to love the Age and all its 
works of faith, hope, and charity ? His hand lies heavy, 
the weapons are the contemporary opinions of those who 
have not been called to the Council Chamber, and, 
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remaining outside, perceive only the sounds of discord, 
for the voice of a conscience of duty is stili and small. 
Ecclesiastical rule that takes the frailty of her servants 
into due reckoning, without the indulgence towards evil 
imputed to the Church by critics of her clemency, is ana- 
thema to such as gauge the lives of the yesterdays according 
to the standard of a merciless justice. In spite, therefore, 
of his unsurpassed usage of a wealth of material, Mr. 
Coulton’s presentment of the age he loves resembles 
rather an indictment of its laches. 

He would hold the Papacy responsible for the chaotic 
condition of Italy from the disruption of the Roman 
Empire into Eastern and Western dominion onward, 
whilst, unheeding the weapons forced into their hands, 
the Pontiffs were fighting for the existence of the Church 
in her secular aspect as an institution standing for 
moral order. Nations, as we understand the term, were 
not born, and the supernationalism claimed by the Church 
as her right was only limited from the fifteenth century 
onward, when the shifting of the axis of Empire north- 
ward beyond the Alps led to the formation of the 
modern State. But all this lay far below the horizon 
in Fra Salimbene’s day. He witnessed the aftermath of 
‘century-long anarchy. Italy had been swept by wave 
after wave of invaders seeking to build their kingdoms 
upon the insecure foundations of a broken Empire, 
the Peninsular under Longobard kingship resembling 
nothing so much as a mason’s yard awaiting the master- 
builder’s hand. Charlemagne’s Empire restored a 
semblance of authority. ‘The Imperial crown conferred 
upon him in Rome by the Pope seemed as the key and 
corner-stone of a structure founded upon reciprocal 
privilege and authority. The adjustment of Roman 
municipal law to the feudal relations of vassal and 
suzerain imported into Italy by the new Imperial 
order seemed to assure the respective rights of secular 
and spiritual authority. It is not my purpose here to do 
more than state the position, the growing encroachments 
that brought the Pope and the Emperor to grips, 
culminating in the confusion of authority in the Peninsular 
under the Hohenstauffen dynasty, their decline, and the 
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waning of Imperial hegemony, coinciding with the 
extinction of the dynasty in 1254. 

Mr. Coulton’s love for the age of which he has made a 
particular study is thus of the quality that casts out human 
fellowship with his subject. His garden of the yesterdays 
grows the green bay tree under whose shade the Church 
holds her state gathering, her sons to share the bread of 
sinners, condoning their laches; while the Saints—few 
in the Church, but many outside her pale—either wring 
impotent hands or dip their satirist’s pen in gall. Never- 
theless, if the vista he discloses is often mirrored in 
those glasses, convex and concave, that make a gargoyle 
of the veriest Apollo, his accessory data drawn from 
contemporary sources have proved of the utmost value 
for my study of Fra Salimbene “‘at home”, and in after 
years the Franciscan friar, a typical mendicant and gentle- 
man. His translations and summary of Professor Holder 
Egger’s reprint of the Latin MSS. of Fra Salimbene’s 
chronicle complete the picture, in which the abridgment 
has left too many blanks. These addenda impart a 
distinct personality to the Adami circle at Parma, and 
to the chronicler’s life and opinions. ‘These—notably 
the friar’s almost vitriolic portrayal of Brother Elias, 
and his experiences in the teachings of Joachim of Flora, 
which, condemned at the time by authority, yet acted as a 
useful spiritual leaven—receive fair and impartial treat- 
ment at Mr. Coulton’s hands, 

Fra Salimbene little dreamed that, once past the 
midway of our road in life, he was creating a masterwork ; 
and when he set himself to write “his diverse chronicles 
in plain and simple words’, to the end that “my niece, 
for whom I penned them, should mark her reading”— 
“nor”’, he says, “did I take heed of the splendour of words, 
but only the very truth of the matters I set forth”— 
he was setting an example to future biographers. 
Suor Agnese, a disciple of Saint Clare, appears as an 
enviable character among “the fair and honourable 
ladies” in the friar’s family circle, “for she had a lofty 
comprehension of Holy Writ, an equable understanding 
and intelligence, a quick memory, and a pleasant wit in 
speech”. These ladies played a notable part in Fra 
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Salimbene’s spiritual training, and their share in the 
Franciscan spirit is not the less that no individual nimbus 
surrounds their heads. 

Ognibene di Guido di Adamo degli Adami, to give 
him the nobleman’s family surname correctly adapted by 
Sig. Pocchettino, was born in 1221, “the year of St. 
Dominic’s decease, on the gth day of October, the day of 
SS. Dominic and Denys”, theson by Messer Guido’s second 
marriage with Madonna Imelda de Cassis. His recorded 
desire to bear the name of that great doctor and disciple 
of St. Paul “in religion, a wish for which the name 
Salimbene was substituted, offers him the occasion to 
introduce a vignette worthy of a place in the Fioretti. 
The young friar of twelve months’ standing (1238-9) 
“is on his way from Fano, where his novice master, 
Fra Umile of Milan, had been a disciple of “‘Brother 
Aymo the Englishman, who, full of years, had been elected 
Minister-General, and so remained until his death’’. 


Now [he continues] on my way from the Marches of Ancona 
to Tuscany and traversing Cilla di Castello, I encountered in an 
hermitage an aged friar, ancient of days and of worthy deserts, a 
nobleman withal with four soldier sons out in the world, who, 
~he averred, had been the last of the friars to have been clothed 
and admitted to the Order by the Blessed Francis, and, hearing that 
I was called Ognibene (by such in the world who did not hail me 
as Balian of the Arrow), he professed amazement thereat, saying : 
“My son, there is none good but God alone. Wherefore let thy 
name be Salimbene, howbeit thou hast climbed well upwards 
through thine entrance into this most worthy among Orders.” 
And albeit I [he concludes] rejoiced at the gift of a name at the 
hands of so saintly an anchorite . . . and in this wise I did look 
upon the last friar whom St. Francis had called to the Order, 
whereafter he neither gave the robe nor welcome to any others. 


The vignette can be visualized yet to-day in those 
tranquil valleys south of La Verna, where the brown- 
robed sandalled friar may be seen daily ministering to 
the needs of wide-flung parishes—the tiny church and 
belfry framed in the oak and cypress woods of ‘Tuscany— 
and where the memory of St. Francis and his companions 
remains a household word. The episode serves the 
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chronicler to introduce a pictorial link in the chain of 
historic personages and events recorded in the Fioretti. 
But I have likewise”, he recalls, “known the first among 
St. Francis’ friars, Brother Bernardo da Quintavalle to 
wit ; who was my close friend, and with whom I spent a 
winter at the Convent at Siena.”” Whether at the 
Osservanza or at San Francesco, the scenes in the cloister 
and class-room can be pictured: Fra Bernardo’s stately 
presence is felt when, in spiritual converse with the 
novices, he would “‘retell to me and many other young men 
diverse wondrous matters anent St. Francis, and I heard, 
and have learned from him, much excellent knowledge”’. 

Nothing if not scrupulous in the record of his second- 
hand knowledge of pre-natal events, he relates how “‘my 
father has told me that when the Baptistery was founded 
he had laid stones in the foundation for remembrance 
that in the place where it is builded there had stood the 
houses of our kinsfolk, who after their destruction had 
betaken themselves to Bologna”. The political issue is 
clear—the first act of the adversaries’ success being then 
marked by destruction of the defeated enemy’s house 
and his banishment. The Adami were Guelphs, and the 
Ghibellines, Frederic Barbarossa partisans, had supplanted 
them at Parma. But Messer Guido degli Adami had 
clearly cherished Imperial political sympathies, since a 
mighty Baron of France, the Lord Balian of Sidon, who 
had come overseas to confer with Frederick II, held me 
(Fra Salimbene) at the font of baptism in the Baptistery 
of Parma, which is near our house, was a guest. A 
brother-in-arms too, fellow crusaders both, for my father 
who once upon a time before I was born had gone over- 
seas in the days of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, to free 
the Holy Land. The Lord Balian, moreover, had 
named his godson Ognibene. “The blessing’’—familiarly 
construed—was clearly looked upon as the son and heir 
to the house, since Guido, the elder half-brother, as we 
learn, had had only one child—a girl, and husband and 
wife had by consent entered religious life. 

The soldier’s calling, moreover, was by common 
report to be his, “for certain folk would call me Baliano 
di Gaetta’’, yet this second son also was to join the Order. 
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“My father”, he continues, “was named Guido di 
Adamo: he was a fine man and stout.” The type defined 
aria virile is frequent in Italy. We can picture the tall, 
loosely built, somewhat bulky figure, the head with clear- 
cut if large features, bearded, framed with masses of 
brown hair, sitting high upon “the horse which he had 
brought with him to the Holy Land”. A good horse- 
master too, for to bring his mount in good condition 
through the rocky defiles of the Balkans, and for the 
animal to be “commended for its beauty and worth 
above those of all the rest who were of his company’’, was 
no small feat. The Via Egnatia, the Roman imperial 
road, vestiges of which are traceable yet to-day in the 
South Albanian and Macedonian valleys, had been 
worn down by countless feet of horse and man—in 
Messer Guido’s campaigning years, the third and fourth 
Crusades, 1188-90 and 1195, led respectively by Philip 
II of France, King Richard Coeur de Lion, and the Em- 
peror Henry VI. All had failed in their objective, the 
re-conquest of Jerusalem lost to Christendom in 1188 ; 
whilst the fifth crusade, of which Fra Salimbene remembers 
battles told o’er again, had stopped short at the con- 
_quest of Constantinople, when their leader, Count 

Baldwin of Flanders, defeating the Greeks, established 
the short-lived Latin Eastern Empire (1204-1260). 
Disbelief in signs and potents also shows Messer Guido to 
have been a man of superior intellect, and with a dis- 
cernment of cause and effect unusual in his age. “I 
have heard from him”’, as Fra Salimbene writing in after 
years to his niece “Sister Agnes, my brother (Guido’s) 
daughter’, “‘that whereas other Lombards in the Holy 
Land had queried of diviners concerning the condition 
of their houses at home, my father would never ask 
aught of them.” ‘The virtuous condottiere—to borrow 
M. de la Sizeranne’s definition of the first Duke of 
Urbino’s character—had more than virtue’s own reward : 
he found all at home living in comfort, with everything 
handsome about them, the wife a pattern of domesticity, 
“but the others’’, he adds, “‘saw their fears realized, finding 
matters in ill-being, as the diviners had foretold.” 

Fra Salimbene’s disregard of family chronology, 
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natural enough, since Sister Agnes, for whom he jots down 
memories, as they occur to him, knows all about dates, is 
perplexing, and precludes valid conjecture concerning 
the chatelaine’s identity—Messer Guido had been 
twice married, first to Madonna Ghisla de’ Marsioli, “‘an 
ancient, noble and mighty house”. . . . The Marsioli, 
he recalls, lived in the Piazza Vecchia hard by the Bishop’s 
Palace ; they were, moreover, a numerous clan, “a great 
multitude, and certain of them were clad in robes of 
scarlet, more especially such as were judges”. The only 
son of that marriage became Fra Guido, and his wife was 
a daughter of the Baretti family, “who boast that they 
are of the lineage of the Countess Matilda” (the Countess 
was heiress of the Marquises of Tuscany, Imperial 
vassals, and devised her patrimony at her death to Pope 
Gregory VII), ‘‘and that forty knights of their house are 
wont to go to fight in the service of the Commune of 
Parma”. ‘The Crusader’s second wife was Fra Salim- 
bene’s mother, Madonna Imelda, daughter of the Lord 
Gherardo da Cassio, and of not less illustrious lineage to 
her predecessor. Her portrayal reveals the true in- 
wardness of the Adami family life, typical, if the outline 
be taken truly, of the religious-minded gentry eager for 
soldierly adventure, among which the Crusader’s spirit 
found a ready response, scholarly and sociable withal. 
She “was lowly, and almsgiving, and devout in that she 
was wont often not to break her fast. Never was she 
seen moved in anger, nor to chastise anyone among her 
maids with blows. Moreover, in the winter she would 
keep some poor body from the hills in the house, giving 
her food, shelter, and clothing, all for the love of God; 
howbeit, she kept other maids for the needs of our 
house.”” Lest Madonna Imelda prove too good to be 
true to life, Salimbene will recall his childish indigna- 
tion at her neglect, when the little master, aged one 
year, was left behind in their flight for safety during the 
earthquake of 1222, which laid half Lombardy in ruins ; 
‘and she would tell the story how, with me abed in my 
cradle, she took up my two sisters, one under each arm, 
they being but small; and, having left me alone in my 
cradle, she had run off to her father, mother, and brothers’ 
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home, in fear, as she said, that the Baptistery abutting to 
our house should fall upon us all”. “Wherefore”, he 
reflects, “thereafter I loved her the less since it behoved 
her rather to have looked after me, the boy, than after 
female children.” But if the mother’s excuse—‘she used 
to say that, being bigger, she was the better able to carry 
them”—sounds unconvincing to youthful masculine pride 
taught its place in the family, it has not clouded the 
chronicler’s picture of the grandparents, uncles, aunts, and 
cousins, all living in patriarchal state; the women named 
in Mr. Coulton’s transcript are “fair ladies, honourable, 
wise, devout, excellent in prudence and sagacity”, and 
the men are paragons of learning and gentlemanly 
presence, “clad in robes of scarlet, more especially such as 
were judges”. ‘The maternal grandfather and three 
uncles are singled out: the Lord Gherardo di Cassio 
is ‘a comely old man” who died at the age of one hundred 
years; his sons are Messer Gherardo, a reputed author and 
stylist in the loftier vein; Bernardo, who has no clergy, 
but offsets intellectual poverty by his simplicity and purity 
of heart ; while uncle Ugo, “a man of great mirth’, is 
also “‘a man of learning, a judge and counsellor” to the 

city fathers attending the Podesta (the Imperial repre- 
' sentative in the city government) in his lawyer’s capacity. 
And another uncle, the Lord Martino de’ Stefani, is 
also a prince of good fellows, “‘a merry man, pleasant and 
jocund, who loved to drink wine. ... an excellent 
musician, yet no buffoon”’. 

Salimbene outlines his elder half-brother Guido’s 
“‘somewhat austere character, a married man and a father 
in his worldly life”. He has taken a wife among the 
Baratti, foremost Parma noblemen who, in addition to 
a claim of kinship with the Countess Matilda of Tuscany 
(the only child and heiress of Marquis Boniface, who, 
dying in 1115, devised her patrimony to the Church), 
boast that their house can furnish a contingent of forty 
knights for the Commune’s wartime service. Guido 
doffed his judge’s scarlet gown in exchange for the 
friar’s robe, doubtless after the birth of an only daughter 
had dispelled hopes of a male heir, his wife entering 
teligion, and the child, sent to be educated at the 
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nunnery founded by Saint Clare, had declared, aged 
fifteen, her intention to follow her vocation. ‘Training 
“from the cradle upwards to drive grammar into 
my head”—records our annalist—was assisted by Dame 
Ermengarde, the little lad’s paternal grandmother, who 
lived with them, a centenarian ripe in years and experi- 
ence, and his special favourite. “She taught me”, he 
recalls, “‘to eschew evil company and follow the righteous, 
and to walk in the ways of wisdom, virtue, and goodness, 
and so long may God’s blessing light upon her.” The 
child’s maternal grandmother, Dame Maria Amerigi, “‘is 
well favoured in body and fair’; she lives with her 
brother, the Lord Ceicardo, who is also a judge, in a house 
hard by St. George’s church. Two young cousins—on 
the mother’s side—the ladies Grisopola and Vilana, are 
excellent musicians, and they doubtless transmit their 
tastes to the future friar, whose pages contain reference 
both to his own talent and that of his music-masters, 
Fra Enrico da Pisa, and Fra Vita da Lucca, who, “‘listen- 
ing to nightingales, would imitate their song, most dulcet 
accents thus alternating in the air’. If more colour 
were needed to enhance Fra Salimbene’s monochrome, 
we need travel no farther than the Campo-Santo at Pisa 
and Santa Maria Novella at Florence to visualize life 
and manners—true to fact in essentials—through those 
centuries. 

The death in 1226 of Francis can scarcely have touched 
the child of four, but his canonization (1228) and the cere- 
monial translation of his relics two years later from the 
Porziuncula to Assisi, a mile distant, when “many miracles 
were wrought by God that day through the advocacy of 
Francis, His servant and friend, were calculated to call 
forth the response manifest a very few years later in 
the fifteen-year-old youth’s vocation. Moreover, the 
Franciscan Order, whose activity at Parma far outstripped 
mere parochial ministration, was a door open to distinc- 
tion for the sons of the gentry, increasingly numerous 
in their ranks, and the year 1233 was to set up another 
such milestone upon his road. 

The religious movement in northern Italy known as 
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the “Alleluia” heralded the truce of God, a period Salim- 
bene describes “as that certain time when arms were 
laid aside, good cheer, gaiety, jubilation, delight, and 
every sign of contentment prevailed”. Parma was torn 
by faction strife; “at the time of the said devotion the 
citizens acclaimed for their Podesta Girardo da Modena 
of the Order of Friars Minor, who wrought many won- 
ders and effected manifold good deeds . . . giving him 
authority to compose differences between them who by 
their discord became enemies ; and he restored many in 
peace and amity who through quarrelling and rancour 
had parted”. Fra Salimbene traces a graphic picture of 
the Podesta, whose parentage connected him with the 
gentry, “his kinsfolk the Roccadabati, a wealthy and power- 
ful clan”. Fra Girardo Maletta is a courtly gentleman, 
of lordly mien, open-handed, honourable, pious, and of 
godly life, and prudent in speech and deed. Never- 
theless, grateful as he will be for Fra Girardo’s interest 
with the General, Brother Elias, who admitted him to 
the Order in 1238, he shows us another aspect of the 
courtly gentleman, “who has but little culture in letters, 
yet proving a great preacher, excellent in graceful ora- 
tory’, and a good companion too, for Fra Girardo, ever 
‘eager to see the world, will take the young friar with him 
occasionally on his journeyings, until at Ferrara, both 
sickening of the same complaint, the older man succumbed. 

The chronicler rarely appears to greater advantage as a 
story-teller than in his description of the “Alleluia” episodes 
at Parma. ‘The country folk stream from their villages ; 
men and women, youths and maidens, come with their 
banners to hear the sermons delivered before the churches, 
in the streets and open spaces; three times a day they 
carry green boughs and lighted tapers “and give praise 
to God with voices more divine than human”. The 
city parishes also have banners, “‘each painted with the 
manner of their patron saint’s martyrdom”. The 
preacher, Fra Benedetto della Carnetta, is a curious figure 
whom young Ognibene can watch from a coign of vantage, 
seated, as is the small boy’s wont, upon a convenient wall— 
the episcopal palace, then building. “I saw him more 
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than once at the preachings, morning, noon, and eventide, 
a plain-spoken man and without letters, guileless withal 
and of godly living. ... Belonging to no religious 
order, he dwelled an anchorite, seeking pleasure only in 
God’s service, and he was a friend of the Friars 
Minor.” 

Fra Benedetto’s appearance was peculiar: he wore an 
Armenian cap; a long black beard framed the face of 
one “‘resembling John the Baptist, the Lord’s forerunner” ; 
his long black gown, woven of diverse wools, falling to his 
feet, was adorned with a red cross, similar to that of the 
priests; and his girdle was of skins. But “‘the brass 
trumpet he carried and blew with terrific noise, albeit at 
times more sweetly, was a potent summons to the pro- 
cessions he led of children who sang responses in the 
vulgar tongue to the lauds... and at intervals he 
blew his horn and addressed them in accents of praise to 
the Lord ...and the Blessed Virgin”. Parma was 
carried off its feet by the preacher’s strange mien, homely 
ways, and untutored speech typical of the man of God 
called to speak His Word ; a contrast doubtless with the 
oratory of the pulpit, and a change also for young Adami, 
accustomed to stately piety at home. The bent of his 
mind throughout life is curious of the unfamiliar, appre- 
ciative of the kernel whatever its shell, and was, doubtless, 
the tie with Fra Benedetto that led in after years to 
familiarity with that simple soul at Parma and Pisa. 
The “Alleluia” revival had not brought peace, for the next 
two years were to be marked bya recrudescence of civil strife 
throughout Lombardy, a distressful condition which not 
improbably increased the lad’s distaste for a world where 
“both nobles and common folk” endured identical 
hardships. With an elder brother already a friar, the 
Podesta of Parma, Fra Guido Maletta, a friend, the 
arrival in 1338 of the General, Frate Elia, on his way to 
Cremona determined the two boys, young Ognibene 
degli Adami and his friend Alberto Cremonetta, slipping 
out by stealth from their homes on February 4, to ask 
for admission to the Order. ‘This was readily granted, 
naturally to parental chagrin; for Guido degli Adami 
(his elder son was a friar already, the second, Niccold, had 
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in infancy), felt aggrieved, having no other upon whom 
their name and heritage could devolve. 

The redress sought at the Emperor’s hand provides 
our chronicler with the picturesque and dramatic 
scene at Fano, where the youth had been sent for his 
novitiate. Required by Imperial rescript, Frate Elia 
ordered the Warden to confront the pair, and so the 
young man’s will suffered no coercion. 

‘Wherefore’, continues Salimbene, “a company of 
knights rode with my father to see the end of this.” 
The gathering of clergy and laymen in the chapter-room 
was clearly an unpleasant experience, parleying continued 
without result, and “I was pilloried before them—haply 
twas for my good”. Public appeal to filial feeling 
being met only by refusal founded upon his son’s copious 
quotations from Holy Writ, Guido asks for a heart-to- 
heart talk, to which the friars, impressed, we are told, 
by the postulant’s steadfast attitude, assented, but they 
were listening behind a partition wall in the room, 
“trembling like reeds in the stream, with fear lest my 
father’s honeyed words bend me to his purpose”. ‘The 
young nobleman’s estimate of his own value to the Order 
imparts a lighter vein to the family drama destined to 
‘endure throughout both his parents’ lifetime; their 
fears, he feels, were not only for the salvation of his 
soul, but for the risk “that my withdrawal might deter 
others from joining the Order’. Menace and prayer 
proving of no avail, we are shown Guido casting himself 
upon the ground before the company and calling the 
wrath of God upon the son he consigns “to a thousand 
devils, together with that brother who is here and 
hath bewitched thee’. Salimbene never saw his father 
again, but tells us that his mother, a widow, entered 
the nunnery of Saint Clare, about the time (1250) when 
he commenced writing his chronicle for her great-niece 
Sister Agnes, whom she probably joined. 

This study of Fra Salimbene is necessarily limited 
to early days and his preparation for the religious life. 
Certain passages read like a sequel to the Fioretti, while 
the mendicant gentleman’s feelings and experiences upon 
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the round of daily alms-begging depict the convent 
routine with rare and subtle felicity. 


I was but a youth at Pisa when, with a certain lay brother of 
unclean habits and uncertain conduct of life, we went with our 
baskets to beg for bread, when one unknown to me, but hailing 
from Parma, accosted me with rudeness, saying: “‘Go to, thou 
vagrant, how many among thy father’s servants have meat and 
bread in abundance, yet thou goest from door to door begging 
bread of them that have none to give, when thou couldst bestow 
what is thine upon many a poor man. “I'would become thee 
better to bestride thy charger and ride off to Parma to cheer those 
that grieve for thee with joustings, and by thy home-coming to 
gladden the sight of womenfolk and gratify the players.” 


Here the young nobleman is tempted with the pleasure 
natural to his years and station; he repels his country- 
man’s advances, but 


For that night I pondered these matters sadly, thinking that 
were I to live fifty years long, going forth in quest of alms, the way 
would in sooth prove not only over long, but a shame unbearable 
and beyond my strength. 


Salimbene’s misgivings, however, are dispelled by a dream. 


Methought I went from door to door, begging as is the friar’s 
wont, and my way was along Via San Michele by the Visconti 
houses, and yet, infirm in my steadfastness, the Parma merchants 
dwelling opposite, I avoided them .. . and behold the Son of 
God stepped forth from a house and gave me bread, laying the 
loaf in my basket, and likewise did our Lady, also Saint Joseph, His 
putative father and the Blessed Virgin’s spouse, and they ceased 
not from giving until my round was ended and my basket filled. 


Mr. Coulton’s transcript, completing the episode, adds 
an important detail which points to a form of public 
honesty scarcely expected in those troubled days. “It 
is the custom’’, explains Salimbene, “in these parts to 
cover the basket with a cloth and leave it below, and 
the friar goes up into the house to ask for bread and 
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carries it down to his basket”, thus completing the 
daily task so distasteful to the novice’s pride. But his 
reward is at hand. 

The dreamer sees how, “my round ended and my 
basket filled”, the Son of God approaches him, speaking, 
“T am thy Saviour, and this is My mother and the third 
of us is Joseph who was called My father.” No further 
doubt of his calling is possible, and he adds with sarcasm, 
“No more heed did I take of those who would persuade 
me to depart than of the cart’s fifth wheel.” 

Life at Pisa affords one other experience less reminiscent 
of the Fioretti—of which the foregoing might well read 
as an additional chapter—rather a forecast of Giotto and 
his followers’ interludes of social life and its amenities 
pictured in religious art, not to mention secular pastimes 
such as those authors of the Hundred Tales and Fabliaux 
describe with a gusto felt also in Salimbene’s story, 
as he tells how 


we went forth one day with our baskets, that lay brother and I, 
in quest of bread, and so going we entered a court where a great 
vine grew shading all overhead, delightfully verdant to behold, 
and in that shade ’twas pleasant to-seek repose. Moreover there 
were leopards and diverse other wild beasts from overseas which we 
watched awhile long. Howbeit, it is well to look at novel things 
and good. Boys and girls were there also of marriageable age, 
whose gentle mien and presence was enhanced by splendid raiment. 
And all carried diverse musical instruments, violins, violas, and 
lyres, whence they drew the sweetest sounds, accompanied by 
suitable mimicry. None moved, none spoke, all listened in silence, 
and their song struck mine ear with such unheard of sweetness 
and novelty as much in the words as the diversity of their voices 
and the manner of their chant, which flooded the soul with delight. 
They spoke not to us, nor said we aught to them. And the 
strains of song and instruments continued unceasingly throughout 
all the time we stayed at the house: in sooth we remained there a 
very long while, so loth were we to take our leave. I know not 
(yet God alone knoweth) whence came such a flow of joyful soul 
—never had we beheld anything like it before, nor thereafter was 
the sight ever vouchsafed to me. 


The episode reads like a novice’s day-dream interwoven 
with the strands of a young nobleman’s romance of 
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worldly joys and the mystic’s sense of beauty. Be that 
as it may, the picture evoked reveals the artist and poet 
beneath the friar’s robe. In this respect these and other 
vignettes place him in good company with those players 
in the sight of God whose strains echo through St. 
Francis’ life in his Canticles and the Lauds set to music 
by these precursors of Jacopone da Todi whom Fra 
Salimbene names among his closest friends. 

The limits I have set myself here, namely, to portray 
the typical mendicant and gentleman in the Order, 
preclude my following in the steps of the analyst of 
events who sets up standards for character. Salimbene’s 
indictment of Brother Elias reflects contemporary 
opinion; his own is founded upon the gentleman’s 
code of honour from which the General, after his deposi- 
tion, has fallen away. His opinion of another General, 
B. John of Parma, likewise removed from office, for 
heterodoxy which a later age more understanding of 
the twelfth-century cracking of face-values before 
Joachim of Flora’s eyes has condoned—once more 
sets up the gentleman’s code—to which John of Parma 
will conform. Thus holding up a clear mirror to his 
age, Salimbene stands before us—a true Mendicant 
Friar, a gallant gentleman throughout and poet in 
disguise. 

M. MansrFiz_p. 


Art. 7.—TALLEYRAND* 


Talleyrand, 1754- 1838. By G. Lacour-Gayet, of the 
Institute. T. i, 1754-1799, Paris, Payot, 8vo. pp. 426, 
1928 ; t. li, 1799-1815, 8vo. pp. 495, 1930; t. ili, 1815-1838, 
Svo. pp. 519, 1931. 


N recent times the question of knowing how the 

biography of an illustrious man ought to be written 
has been much discussed. ‘The fashion nowadays tends 
to what are called in France les vies romancées, and in 
England the novelized biography. In the Anglo-American 
Historical Conference, held in London last July (1931), 
Mr. Philip Guedalla, Professor of biography, was invited, 
in the unfortunate absence of two other professors of 
biography, to give his counsel upon this point. As 
might be expected before so serious an assemblage, he 
declared himself against the novelized biography. One 
of his audience very humorously took up the case for 
its defence. He considered that this kind of biography 
is a protest by the public mind against modern historians. 
“Those who buy books”, he said, “‘do so in the belief 
that history is all true and very dull; fiction all false and 
‘very amusing; and biography something between the 
two. The ‘historical biography’ which endeavours to 
keep within the bounds of the truth is indeed not 
necessarily dull, but its symmetry is commonly marred 
by ingrowing footnotes, and its healthy development 
arrested by another literary disease—‘historian’s appen- 
dicitis’. The ‘novelized biography’ which the publishers 
offer certainly claims to be something between truth 
and fiction, something different from history and different 
from a novel, yet better than either, since it satisfies 
both curiosity and romance.” It is annoying that 
Mr. André Maurois did not take part in this tilt. The 
question does not seem to have been solved, and we shall 
doubtless continue to discuss the subject. 

Without entering upon the question at all, Mr. 


* It may perhaps be well to say, since even in France there is hesitation 
on this point, that the received pronunciation of this name is Talerand, 
or Talvand. Cf. t.ii, p. 454. 
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Lacour-Gayet brings the best argument to support the 
thesis of Mr. Guedalla. He has resolutely adhered to 
history, and has banished from his biography everything 
not strictly based upon documents. And yet his 
Yalleyrand is more interesting than the most emotional 
novel. I do not know if his example will convince the 
adversaries of this method, since they might answer that 
this example proves nothing, for the life of the ex-Bishop 
of Autun is a true romance in which tragedy is mixed 
with comedy, and in which the biographer may, according 
to the advice of the poet and with the greatest facility, 


Passer du grave au doux, du plaisant au sévére. 


And yet Mr. Lacour-Gayet is not a writer of romances. 
A former member of the Ecole Normale and of the 
Ecole de Rome, he started his career by a thesis upon 
Antonin le preux et Empire Romain au Ile stécle, which 
won for him the title of Doctor. His studies on L’ Edu- 
cation de Louis XIV, on La Marine Frangatse au XV [Ile 
stécle, on Bismarck, CGutllaume II, Napoléon, and 
L’Impératrice Eugénte, have revealed his great qualities 
as an historian, and an historian who knows how to 
inpose the charm of romance into history. 

His Yalleyrand will be, I think, his chief title to 
glory, for it excels his other works by its importance, the 
richness of the documentation, and the writer’s gift for 
clear explanation. Nonumgque prematur in annum! He 
has done more than the poet asks for a serious master- 
piece, for in 1916 he gave six conferences to the “Foyer” 
upon Talleyrand, and it was only in June 1931 that he 
put the last touches to his third and last volume. The 
conferences of 1916 were only sketches, and since that 
time, as a conscientious historian, the author has suc- 
ceeded in completing his dossters on Talleyrand. As he 
himself well says somewhere : 


Qui pourra se vanter d’avoir exploré a propos d’une existence 
pareille toutes les sources d’information, d’avoir réuni tous les 
textes qui permettent de la suivre au jour le jour dans ses mani- 
festations protéiformes ? 
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This, perhaps, is true; and what historian can ,ever 
boast that his work is perfectly complete ? But, for all 
that, he has not dispensed himself from any researches, 
as his notes placed at the end of each volume will suffi- 
ciently prove. During the fifteen years in which it has 
been given me, as a friend, to follow his work, I know 
that he has never been content with studying carefully 
every book published upon his hero, but that he has 
visited each place in which he lived, consulted archives, 
and succeeded in causing private collections to be 
opened to him, such as those of the Duc de Broglie, the 
archives of the Duc de Talleyrand, and the collection 
of M. de Lacombe, who is in possession of the papers of 
Mer. Dupanloup. In this remarkably well illustrated 
work he has also given us hitherto unpublished portraits 
of Talleyrand himself, of his father, his mother, and of 
many members of his family, as well as reproductions 
of houses in which he dwelt, notably of that in the 
Rue Saint-Florentin, now the Hotel de Rothschild, with 
an autograph and caricatures of the day. A very careful 
index allows us easily to find any detail we may 
desire. | 

Another quality claimed by the author is that of 
‘impartiality. He relates this life without prejudice, 
conventional admiration, or systematic belittling. The 
greater part of the time he allows his documents to speak 
for him. He isa true historian still more in this: he is a 
judge, and a judge full of equity. He renders justice 
to his subject’s qualities as a statesman, to his cunning 
wit, his perspicacity, his inteiligence, and the keenness 
of his mental powers ; but while he defends his memory 
against certain calumnies, he does not hide his vices— 
he condemns his immorality, which in reality was, as 
we say to-day, a-morality. ‘Talleyrand in the nineteenth 
century is an anachronism; he ought to have lived 
under the Regent, at a time when virtue, morals, religion, 
and honour were for certain men only well-sounding 
words, especially for the common people, who still 
submitted to them, and who thus allowed themselves 
to be more easily exploited by those free from all such 
restraints, 
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We shall not attempt to outline this long life of 
eighty-four years. Born under Louis XV, Talleyrand 
died under Louis-Philippe. The various governments 
under which he lived give us the main outlines of his 
life, and form its natural divisions. His political activity 
extended over a period of more than half a century of the 
history of France, and he could often have said of the 
events of which he was witness, in the words of the hero 
of antiquity : 


Et quorum pars magna ful. 


It is a resumé of the history of France from 1754 to 
1838. 

But we should be wrong in thinking that this history 
would only interest Frenchmen. ‘Talleyrand paid many 
visits to England ; he knew the English statesmen of that 
period: Pitt, Lord Granville, Canning, Bentham, and 
many others ; and finally, under Louis-Philippe, towards 
the end of his career, he was Ambassador in London, 
where he had first made his mark some forty years before 
on his first mission. It was on 14 January 1792, that 
his colleagues, the members of the Directory of the 
Department of Paris, sent him to London. He was 
already a celebrated man. Elected by the clergy of 
Autun to represent it in the Etats-Généraux, he had 
quickly distinguished himself there, less by his eloquence 
than by the ease with which he worked, and by his 
competence in business, notably in questions of finance. 
His influence on the Constitutional Assembly increased; 
on 14 July, 1790, for the feast of the Federation, 
he celebrated Pontifical High Mass in the open air, on 
the Champ-de-Mars, in the midst of an enormous crowd. 
This brought him great notoriety, and shortly afterwards 
he was elected President of the constitutional assembly 
(l’Assemblée Constituante). His mission to England con- 
sisted in obtaining the neutrality of the Government in 
the war then preparing in France against Hungary, and 
in bringing about a closer relationship between the two 
former countries. In justice to Talleyrand it must be 
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admitted that from the beginning of his public career 
he had understood the importance of friendship between 
France and England, and it may be said that he was one 
of the first partisans of an “Entente Cordtale”’. But 
the public mind was not prepared for this new policy. 
The ancient struggles between the two countries, 
inveterate prejudices, the attitude taken by France in the 
war of independence in America—all these were obstacles 
to the realization of the projects planned by Talleyrand. 
It must be added that his personality greatly displeased 
London society. His title of ex-Bishop of Autun, his 
scandalous reputation, already known in England, did 
not prepare a very favourable reception for him. 
George III showed him extreme coldness; while it is 
said that the Queen turned her back upon him. He saw 
a few politicians—Pitt, Lord Granville, Fox, Sheridan, 
and Lord Lansdowne. ‘Twice again in that same year 
of 1792 Talleyrand returned to London, and it may be 
said that he succeeded in obtaining what the French 
Government desired—the neutrality of England in the 
war then ready to break out between France on one 
hand, and Bohemia and Hungary on the other. But 

the great project of which he had dreamed a political 
‘ alliance with England, was doomed to failure. The 
whole of this negotiation has been well set forth by 
M. Lacour-Gayet*, who knows how to wrest the truth 
from different documents which do not all agree. 

Events which would very soon precipitate themselves 
in France were about to retain Talleyrand in England, 
no longer as an envoy, but as a proscribed man. 

On 5 December, 1792, the Convention passed a 
decree against the citizen, Talleyrand-Périgord, ct-devant 
Bishop of Autun, which placed him in the rank of 
suspects. His attempts to justify himself did not succeed, 
and he judged it more prudent for his personal security 
to remain in London during the year 1793 and a part 
of 1794. Although he no longer filled any political 
role, he continued to frequent the company of men like 


Lord Lansdowne, the Marquis of Hastings, Dr. Priestley, 


* t.i, ch. vii. 
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and others, amongst whom he could complete his 
political education. London had become the refuge of 
a great number of émigrés. Many of these kept him at a 
distance on account of the part he had played in the 
revolutionary government, but some who had partaken 
of his enthusiasm for new ideas were less severe. It 
was thus he again met Madame de Staél, who was 
destined so largely to influence his life. In spite of the 
miseries of exile and of financial difficulties, which forced 
him to sell his library, his life was not wholly lacking 
in enjoyment, and he was able to profit by his leisure to 
work at his memoirs and to write a life of Philippe- 
Fgalité, Duc d’Orléans, which he never published. 
Suddenly, at the end of January 1794, an order of the 
King obliged him to leave England. 

Switzerland was closed against him; other countries 
were scarcely less inhospitable ; America alone remained 
to him, and there he made a stay of about two years. 
There, too, the scandals of his past life greatly injured 
him; not only were his adulterous love-affairs brought 
up against him, but his passion for play, and his usury. 
And he did not succeed in being received by President 
Washington in spite of all his efforts. His time, how- 
ever, was not lost. He travelled extensively, in order 
to get to know the country better, to initiate himself 
both into its business and its politics, and to undertake on 
his own account some very fruitful speculations; and 
he was thus enabled to write a remarkable memorandum 
upon Les Relations Commerciales des Etats-Unis avec 
P Angleterre. 

In consequence of numerous interventions, of which 
the chief was that of Madame de Staél, he obtained 
the privilege of being struck off the list of émigrés, and 
returned to Paris on 20 September, 1796. ‘There, 
on 16 July, 1797, he was nominated by the Directory— 
thanks once more to the special intercession of Madame 
de Staél]—to the post of Ministre des Relations Extérieures, 
or, as we should call it to-day, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The chapters in the second volume, which are devoted 
to describing the political réle of Talleyrand under the 
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Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire, are perhaps 
less interesting to an English reader. It is really Bonaparte 
who takes the power into his own hands, and the influence 
of Talleyrand has become secondary. His ideas as to 
an alliance between France and England, which had 
long directed his policy, and which might have changed 
the course of events, are replaced by a new policy, 
which consisted in isolating England from the Continent, 
and even in destroying her power. We know the 
consequences. 

Of all the events which followed—the proclamation 
of the Empire, the victories of Bonaparte, the treaties 
which overthrew the ancient constitution of Europe, the 
Continental blocus, the war with Spain, the Russian 
campaign, and finally the fall of the Empire—Talleyrand 
was a witness, and very often an actor in them. He was 
perhaps the first to see, long beforehand, the weak spots 
in Napoleon’s power, and to guess at his coming ruin. 
Perhaps he even helped towards this; but in any case he 
played a preponderant part in the return of the Bourbons, 
and after the abdication of Fontainebleau he was “‘the 
master of the hour’. Louis XVIII, in spite of his 
repugnance, could hardly fail to recognize his services. 
~ The second volume closes with this new avatar of 
Talleyrand, and with the part he took in the Congress 
of Vienna. Whatever may be said of the scepticism 
which allowed him to serve all governments in turn, and 
which causes us always to doubt the sincerity of his 
convictions, he now had the merit of proclaiming aloud 
the strength of the principle of the legitimacy of the 
Bourbon monarchy, and of causing it to be recognized 
in the council of Sovereigns met at Vienna. In spite 
of all this, his career under Louis XVIII could hardly be 
of very long duration, and his disgrace shortly followed 
upon his triumph. 

It would have seemed final. But the revolution of 
July and the coming of Louis-Philippe brought about a 
last victory for Talleyrand. On September 25, 1830, 
he came back as Ambassador of the new régime to 
London, to that city where formerly he had known all 
the sadness and privation of exile, and whence he had been 
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driven forth. He now found a sympathetic welcome 
there, and again took up that policy which allows us to 
call him “the precursor of the Entente Cordtale’”. He 
left London in August 1834, and resigned his ambas- 
sadorial functions three months later. He had gained 
great success there; the hostility of Palmerston, the 
turn which affairs were taking, but above all his great 
age, urged him to take this step. He had only four more 
years to live. In France, although he had long lost the 
consideration of all honest men on account of the scandals 
of his life, he did his best to take his place in society, and 
sometimes succeeded. ‘To this that famous session of 
the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques bears 
witness when, on March 3, 1838, he read the eulogy 
of Reinhardt, which some considered to be his swan-song. 

But death approached. It came less than three months 
later, on May 17, 1838. 

A grave question arose in the minds of all, friends or 
enemies, as to how Talleyrand died. Driven, without 
any vocation, and on account of his lameness, into an 
ecclesiastical career, Talleyrand soon arrived at the 
dignity of Bishop of Autun, thanks to the influence of 
his family. Rudyard Kipling has written a novel on 
this subject, with the title, 4 Priest in Spite of Himself ; 
and M. Lacour-Gayet, without knowing this, has entitled 
one of his chapters, “Le Prétre malgré lui’.* But 
this, perhaps, attenuating circumstance does not justify 
the conduct of Talleyrand. Not only did he refuse to 
submit to any of the obligations of his state, but he did 
not preserve the slightest decency in his life, and more 
than once made the functions he accomplished matter 
for jesting, like a true disciple of Voltaire, whose blessing, 
it is said, he had received. Having early become a 
partisan of the Revolution, he accepted its principles 
and voted for certain laws, such as the confiscation of 
the goods of the clergy, and perhaps for the civil con- 
stitution of the clergy, an act which in any case he was 
one of the first to sign. To give his action its full sig- 
nificance, three weeks later he resigned his bishopric of 
Autun into the hands of the King ; which did not prevent 


* Cf. t. iii, p. 483, note 7 of ch. xxxi. 
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him a month later, and against all rule, from consecrating 
the two first constitutional bishops. 

These irregularities and scandals drew upon him the 
most severe punishment which can be meted out to a 
Catholic. On 10 March, 1791, in the Brief Quod 
aliquantum, Pius VI expressed the profound grief caused 
him by the conduct of the Bishop of Autun ; and on the 
following April 13 the Brief Carttas declared Charles- 
Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord suspended from all his 
episcopal functions, further ordaining that if he did not 
amend his life within forty days he should be excom- 
municated. The guilty man paying no attention to 
these warnings, Pius VI published a third Brief, Novae hae 
L1tterae (19 March, 1792), denouncing himas the principal 
author of the schism (Praectpuus schismatis auctor). 

His civil marriage in 1802 succeeded in rendering his 
breach with the Church more definite, were this possible, 
for his whole life had been a long series of perjuries and 
scandals. His return to the Church thus presented 
itself under exceptional conditions. ‘That he received 
Absolution and the Last Sacraments was not sufficient ; 
in the face of public scandal the Church had the right 
_and the duty to demand a retractation of his errors. 
The author has treated this question at great length 
and with all the necessary detail in ch. xxviii “Les 
derniéres semaines’, ch. xxix, “Les quatre derniérs 
jours et la mort, 17 mai, 1838”. The account 
given of this event by Mgr. Dupanloup, who assisted 
the dying man in his last moments, is well known. Before 
receiving Absolution, Talleyrand had to sign a letter to 
Pope Gregory XVI, and an act of retractation, which 
was also sent to the Pope. These acts have not been 
found among the Vatican archives, though they were 
seen and read by many witnesses, notably by Mer. 
Dupanloup. Although the dying man had waited till 
the last minute to sign them, they do, however, con- 
stitute a reparation—the only possible one, as it seems, 
that could have been asked of the sickman. Thus all the 
exterior conditions had been fulfilled, and we cannot 


escape from Mgr. Dupanloup’s conclusion, that Talleyrand 
died a Christian death, 
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But it was inevitable after so disordered a life that 
many should ask, as they still ask, the question as to 
whether this conversion was sincere? Was it not the 
last act of a life which had only been one long comedy ; 
a just punishment for him who, during his life, had placed 
himself above all moral laws, all of which he violated, at 
every one of which he jested. M. Lacour-Gayet, who, 
as we have said, has shown himself justly severe towards 
Talleyrand, seems, nevertheless, to accept Mgr. Dupan- 
loup’s version, that this conversion, so far as could be 
judged by outward signs, appeared sincere. ‘This, we 
think, will be the judgment of history, and after all it is 
God alone who sees into the depths of the heart, and 
who is Supreme Judge. A few pious souls who approached 
Talleyrand during his last years sought to obtain his 
conversion. He himself recalls that he never attacked 
the Church in a partisan spirit, and that in more than 
one set of circumstances he used his influence to repel 
unjust laws against it, or to combat fanaticism. Let 
us hope that these facts weighed in the balance and 
obtained mercy for him. 

As to the conscience of men, justly indignant against 
the infamies of that life, and more severe than the 
Church, it has had its revenge through the pen of 
Chateaubriand, who branded the forehead of his subject 
with a red-hot iron, and who wrote regarding the dead 
man perhaps the most cruel page ever written, cited by 
our author.* He himself prefers to close with a parable 
from the Gospel. 

Another question in which these mysteries of the 
human soul do not intervene, and which is entirely a 
matter of history, is this: What are we to think of the 
political career of Talleyrand? Was he one of those 
statesmen who dazzle their contemporaries, draw them 
to follow them, and change the course of events? A 
moving passage in M. Lacour-Gayet’s book is that in 
which he recalls the visit of Talleyrand, still quite young, 
and a student at the Sorbonne, to the tomb of Richelieu.t 
Certainly no one will think of putting Talleyrand in the 
same rank as Richelieu; it would not even be a case 


* T. iii, pp. 402-403. t T.i, pp. 48, 49. 
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in which we could say, Proxtmus, sed longo proximus 
intervallo, for between them and above Talleyrand more 
than one French statesman could be placed, superior 
to him in the loftiness of his views, his firmness in the 
conception of plans, the persistence and strength of his 
will, and above all in the dignity of his character. 

He did not lack a keen wit, perspicacity, nor firm, 
good sense founded upon his knowledge of men and the 
just appreciation of events; he was also extremely 
skilful in the employment of the means at his disposal, 
and he possessed a gift of repartee which did not fail 
to supply him with /e mot juste in any situation. He 
showed this in many circumstances, and his political 
conduct, his letters, the memoirs he has written on 
various questions, might still be found of use to statesmen. 

But he had his weaknesses, and, without speaking of 
his indolence and of the venality which exposed him to 
very dangerous temptations in regard to a wise and 
truly national policy, he committed very grave faults 
on more than one occasion, even in that very Congress 
of Vienna usually considered his masterpiece. ‘These 
our author brings out in his last chapter, ““L’>homme 
public”. ‘This gives us an opportunity to end with a 
last compliment to him who has written a book upon 


Talleyrand which we may regard as final. 
F. Casro.. 








Art 8.—FATHER D’ARCY’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
BELIEF. 


The Nature of Belief. By M. C. D’Arcy. Sheed and Ward. 


, bw English-speaking world still feels itself to be a 
little superior to the Catholic philosophy of life. 
Outside certain ignorant and bigoted circles, of which 
there are more in the United States than in this country, 
Catholicism is not feared as a possible political menace, 
dark, crafty and foreign; it is not hated either for its 
manifest spiritual force or for its reactionary associations, 
as in so many Continental countries. To be sure, the 
Englishman’s opinion about Catholicism is not unaffected 
by his forefathers’ fear of Rome, nor is he unwilling to 
quote the atheistic and revolutionary foreigner when he 
is hard pressed for an argument. But for the most part 
his attitude is one of superior toleration. He admires 
its consistency and strength, he admits its ability to keep 
people out of mischief, he is willing to recognize its exis- 
tence in the political and social world as a force to be 
reckoned with, and, on occasion, to be advantageously 
employed. But he is quite sure that these advantages 
are obtained at a price which he at least is not ready to 
pay. He is not ready to be so intellectually crude as to 
accept the doctrine that any organization in this world 
can be infallible ; he will not sacrifice his splendid heritage 
of freedom either by submitting to any authority with 
which he is not familiar since his childhood or by allowing 
anyone to dictate what conclusion he shall come to in any 
field of science or philosophy ; in a word, he will not 
give up what he calls his “private judgment”, that weapon 
of defence and offence in the history of his religion, in the 
evolution of the Constitution and in the progress of those 
natural sciences which have been a glory of the British 
intellect. 

To realize this is to appreciate one reason why the 
intellectual world of this country does not become very 
enthusiastic either in admiration »> in hatred of Catholicism. 
If it owes anything to the Church, it is not aware of it, 
and it feels that in those characteristics which it thinks 
especially British it is quite apart from it. In other 
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words, it sees Catholicism as a religion and as a way of life 
complete in itself, suitable for those who have been brought 
up in its tradition, rather difficult, but probably not im- 
possible, to reconcile with modern thought, but without 
doubt behind the times both in its manner of opposing 
the excesses of modernism and in its ultra-conservative 
attitude to what is new. Probably only a very few 
“intellectuals” in this country become aware of what is 
obvious to everyone abroad, viz. that Catholicism is a 
faith primarily and a philosophy of life only secondarily 
and asa consequence. Of course they know it in so many 
words, but they are hardly aware of what the words 
imply. The British attitude of somewhat superior 
indifference is the one attitude which is difficult to take 
up in regard to Catholicism by anyone who has under- 
stood its nature and its claims. If its claims are thought 
to be true, it must make good men enthusiastic disciples 
and inspire bad men with fear and, maybe, hatred; if 
they are thought false, then it must be treated as a 
monstrosity by both good and bad, for its claims are of 
such a nature that they cannot be tolerated for the good 
that may beinthem. Many an Englishman is scandalized 
by the ruthlessly complete way in which Mussolini trains 
Italian youth from the earliest years to the service of the 
State, but how petty is this exercise of authority in 
comparison with the authority claimed by the Church 
and recognized by its faithful! Only the fullest admission 
of the genuineness of its credentials can justify it. 
However, such is the illogical British attitude, and 
good can come out of muddleheadedness. It has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. It is easier to 
make a disciple of an interested enemy than of a self- 
satisfied well-wisher, but it is also easier to carry on one’s 
own business, and perhaps to influence subconsciously 
those with whom one comes in contact, among an in- 
different public than among enemies. The claims of 
Catholicism seem to many who study them as so extra- 
ordinarily out of keeping with the modern thought 
which they imbibe as readily as the air they breathe that 
one may believe that the illogical attitude of the Britisher 
is for the moment better than the logical reaction of the 
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foreigner. A great deal of modern thought will crumble 
because of its insecure foundation, and a readier hearing 
will be given to the claims of the Church, claims which in 
the long run must make their appeal precisely because 
of their uniqueness and their twentieth-century intoler- 
ableness. Meanwhile Catholicism, by its very existence, 
its prayer, and its apostolic ministry, disposes many to 
receive that gift of faith which makes the recipient see 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life’’, and helps many more 
to question the changing oracles to which they give ear 
so readily. ‘This latter work, if it does not make many 
converts, at least revives a dormant faith in the souls 
of some who had found the loudness and speciousness of 
modern thought a stronger motive for belief than the 
quiet insistence of the faith in which they had been 
brought up. 

These reflections on the differing effects of the existence 
of the Catholic Church in the modern world are suggested 
by reading this very unusual and very remarkable book 
of apologetics by Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J. I 
do not know whether Father D’Arcy would like to 
have his work called apologetics. In the first place, 
he expressly says he is not arguing “at length in 
favour of the contents of the Catholic Church”, but 
that he wishes “‘to show that it is better to believe than 
to disbelieve”. But in fact this book will serve far more 
successfully than many a schematized and desperately 
complete formal defence to establish the truth of the 
claims of the Catholic Church. In the second place, the 
word “apologetics” has a suspicious ring, as though it 
stood for a kind of partisan vote-catching argument, 
seeking practical success in persuasion rather than the 
attainment of truth. If the word necessarily calls to 
mind such a style of argument, there is no “apologetics” 
here ; but why should the meaning of words be debased 
because we too often make a debased use of them? In 
the true sense of the word “apologist”? Father D’Arcy 
may be judged to have associated himself with the two 
sincerest and noblest English-speaking apologists for the 
Faith, Cardinal Newman and the Baron Von Hiigel. 
And he has perhaps instinctively concentrated on the 
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path to Rome which they left hidden, the road of the 


rational intellect.* In doing so he has selected what is 
at once the hardest apologetical task and the one most 
needed by those who must be his first readers, the 
English-speaking public. 

If one were able to make a statistical study after the 
manner of the Americans, and tabulate the motives which 
different converts would select as being the decisive 
cause of their conversion in so far as their conversion can 
be attributed to natural causes, one would probably 
obtain surprising results. Philosophical reasoning from 
the experienced phenomenon to the inferred necessary 
ground or cause, the movement of the mind, in other 
words, along a system of necessarily related ideas, in 
which the last, though inexperienced, is demanded by 
the very existence of what leads up to it, would be very 
low down in the tabulated list of motives. But it would 
be a serious error to suppose that this would be a sufficient 
reason for apologists to neglect this path of reason. We 
do not thank the light by which we read for the informa- 
tion we obtain from our book, and in the same way most 
of us take the light of reason for granted in the thousand 
and one motives which may decide us in our conduct. 
But this carelessness cuts both ways, and, partly because 
of the philosophical tradition of this country and partly 
because of the practical, pragmatic, and tolerant bent of 
the British mind, a lethargy of the reason tends to make 
the Englishman make the best of what he has. He may 
think the Catholic religion suitable for those who like it, 
but he is not sufficiently dissatisfied with his own outlook 


* I do not wish to suggest that either Newman or Von Hiigel held that 
the Faith could not be attained by the pathofreason. But the most ardent 
admirers of Newman do not claim that what may be called his formal 
philosophy is equal to his delicate insight into both the religious nature 
of man and the true character of religion, and Father D’Arcy gives us in 
this work one reason why this is so. Von Hiigel denied that he was an 
Apologist, but he was surely using the word in a technical sense, which is, 
unfortunately, often taken in the péjoratif sense alluded to above. Again, 
his special merit is not in his formal philosophy, but in his great under- 
standing of how Catholicism fulfils every religious and human need of man, 
and how an appreciation of its doctrines provides the answer to the deep 
difficulties of its sincerest opponents and at the same time supplies what 
is lacking in their own positions. Such “‘apologies”’ are, of course, rational, 
but they do not lay emphasis on the rational intellect in the narrow sense 
in which it is used in formal philosophical treatises. 
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to exchange it for another. Only by stirring his logical 
faculty and making him see that it is not a question of 
suitable or less suitable, but of right and wrong, can we 
wake him up to the importance of the issue for himself. 
But if it is to be done, it must be done perfectly. He is 
no fool, and will not be put off with sophistry. It is 
worse than useless to tell him that he must believe this 
or that if he is rational: he will believe if he is convinced, 
and not before. His reason is suspicious and critical ; 
the tradition of his philosophical and scientific leaders is 
sceptical ; his emotions are strong and deep, and if they 
are to be changed by the appeal to reason, it has got to 
be an appeal to Ats own reason. 

That is why I called Father D’Arcy’s book unusual 
and remarkable. Most works of apologetics, in their 
attempt to cover the whole ground, in effect cater for a 
composite man. Father D’Arcy seems to have in mind 
the self-satisfied, superior intellectual Englishman of the 
day. Most of them also tell us what we ought to think 
if we had the brains of the author ; Father D’Arcy for the 
most part invites us to think for ourselves. Many such 
works carefully leave on one side the really important 
and difficult points; Father D’Arcy leaves out what 
may be taken for granted among intelligent folk. 

I think that I have said enough to make my great 
admiration for Father D’Arcy’s work clear to any reader, 
and if I later attempt to criticize, it is not in the 
spirit of a critic but with a disciple’s request for more 
light. 

°F or the benefit of those who have not read it, I must 
summarize the lines of the argument. 

The book falls into two very unequal parts. The first 
is roughly concerned with what theologians call the 
preambula fider; the second with the nature of super- 
natural faith. The transition between the two is made 
by a leap for which the author apologizes. “To dissi- 
pate” the “assumptions” against the possibility of Divine 
Faith “one by one would require another book. It is 
not my intention to argue the case for Christianity. . . .” 
But, in fact, to the understanding and sympathetic reader 
the leap is more apparent than real, Father D’Arcy’s 
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own account of the nature of Divine Faith is enough to 
make it clear that it would cease to be faith if it were but 
the last conclusion of a chain of reasoning. He makes it 
equally clear that it would not be divine if it were 
unacceptable to rational man. Hence, looked at from 
the rational end, there must be a leap, but when we 
retrace our steps everything fits into places hitherto 
necessarily hidden. Though this transition is unique, 
we can readily understand it by the help of examples. 
Some philosophers have doubted whether we can come 
into direct contact with the external world, and have 
tried to explain our apparent knowledge of what is 
outside us by recourse to causality. ‘They explain that 
an outside world, itself unknown, causes our ideas, and by 
means of those ideas we can argue back to their cause 
the outside world, thus indirectly knowing it. Their 
critics rightly point out that if our ideas are only effects, 
and they alone are directly known, we can never be 
certain of the nature of their cause, and therefore never 
know the outside world either directly or indirectly. 
We would be in regard to the external world in the same 

sition as the enquirer is in regard to a faith to which 
he j is able to argue, but which he does not possess. Yet 
what plausibility there is in the argument comes from the 
fact that we do in fact know the external world, and 
therefore know what effects it does produce, and can 
imagine it producing in our own minds ideas that are 
replicas of itself. ‘That same knowledge makes us see 
the fallacy in this particular argument. Ina like manner, 
the man who has faith can look back and see what was 
right and what was wrong in the rational arguments 
which helped him to acquire it. Every detective tale 
tells the same story. If we are so degraded as to 
start at the end, there will be little that is puzzling or 
interesting in its contents. To take another example 
which illustrates a slightly different aspect of the matter. 
Lead a man step by step to the discovery of a hoard of 
pearls. He will know as much as one can know of the 
existence of the pearls, but if he has no desire for the 
pearls, the steps taken, clear as they are, will have no 
meaning for him asa man. Only if he desires the pearls 
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will the process become a worthwhile adventure.- He 
can be made to see, but he cannot be made to understand 
what it is all about until the desire is aroused, and that is 
only partially a matter of argument. “Lord, that*I may 
want to see” is a preliminary prayer for faith, and it is as 
important as being able to see. 

The relationship between Faith and Reason has caused 
much theological ink to flow, and, had the acrimony of 
the disputes been allowed to dissipate itself in physical 
fighting, much theological blood would have been spilt. 
Father D’Arcy summarizes the chief theories and, rather 
by implication than actual exposition, offers his own, 
thereby giving his work the unity which would have 
been impossible had he tried to set out formally the 
relation between the first part and the second. It is in 
fact the last part which really throws light on the first, 
though to see that it is necessary to read the first before 
the second. We must therefore turn back to his appar- 
ently purely rational exposition of the thesis “that it is 
better to believe than not to believe”’. 

After having examined and rejected as self-contradictory 
scepticism, both in its crudest forms or in its subtler 
presentation as pragmatism, voluntarism, phenomenalism, 
or as a distrust of the validity of our thinking because 
of the success of modern psychology in demonstrating 
how often we are led when we imagine we are leading, 
he boldly faces the vital issue. ‘The mind, rightly used, 
does attain to truth ; we can then enjoy certainty, but, 
alas, how little! We are certain that two and two make 
four, that we see red when we see red, that a thing 
cannot be and yet not be at the same time, and of other 
judgments of the same uninteresting character. If 
asked for absolutely unimpeachable and error-free proof, 
we should find it hard to prove that those we call our 
parents are really our parents. The proofs, however 
convincing, leave open an indefinite possibility of errors 
which it would take a lifetime to track down. If Faith 
is to be based on Reason, it would seem that the heights 
towering to the very throne of God rest on a sorry and 
puny foundation. Yet, despite this inauspicious begin- 
ning, we are aware that we do, in fact, believe that a 
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whole host of judgments are true, and we should consider 
ourselves a trifle weak-headed if we began to cast doubt 
on them in our practical lives. Obvious examples of such 
judgments are that those who call themselves our parents 
are our parents, that there is an external world, that 
Siam exists, that Napoleon lived, that England is an 
island, that London is not at present in a state of ruins, 
and the like. Are we certain of them, and, if so, how can 
we show it? That they are, admittedly, highly probable 
is not to the point. Probability is not certainty, and the 
simple addition of probables only makes another probable. 
This problem, as Father D’Arcy shows at length, was a 
great puzzle to Cardinal Newman, and The Grammar of 
Assent was his answer toit. For the sake of space I will 
omit altogether reference to Father D’Arcy’s interesting 
discussion of Newman’s solution, except to say that he 
considers Newman was largely right in principle, but 
misleading in terminology, owing to his weak philosophic 
training. 

Father D’Arcy’s own answer can best be understood by 
explaining his own terminology and by discussing the 
meaning of what he calls “interpretation” and “the unity 
of indirect reference”. Interpretation may stand for the 
many entrances to Father D’Arcy’s epistemological 
mansion, ““The Unity of Indirect Reference”. It is 
contrasted with inference. He does not define inference, 
but by it he must mean the passage of the mind from one 
judgment to another judgment not immediately perceived 
and seen to depend logically on the first. Interpretation 
is something more direct and immediate. It is a fitting 
together of the objects of knowledge or perception in 
such a way that they make sense. For instance, in the 
case of sense perception we only perceive an infinitesimal 
part of what we would naturally call the object of per- 
ception. A door is an object of perception, yet I do not 
see the other side of it. I do not see the roundness of an 
orange. If my friend pours me out a cup of tea, I 
—— only actually see him do some of the movements. 

do not see the table under the tablecloth. When I 
read, I only see part of the letters. But the result of my 
perception is the awareness of a unified and complete 
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whole. A similar interpretation takes place when I try 
to translate a passage from a difficult foreign language. 
I start by unrelated pieces, and end by seeing the meaning. 
The scientist interprets when he faces a mass of data and 
“leaps to the proper cause”. In our contacts with 
people such an interpretation, itself further unanalysable, 
accounts for our quickness in sensing a situation, being 
aware of a mood, and so on. In dealing with testimony 
—and this is of paramount importance in the matter of 
Faith—the same interpretation is the necessary condition 
of obtaining information. “A vast array of data are before 
us ; shapes which are similar come before the eye, and 
nevertheless we give them individual names and pick 
them out from the mass without any difficulty or hesita- 
tion. We have synthetized, integrated these data in 
accordance with the real nature which they reveal ; 
we have seen how they are connected, their unity and 
determinate character.” 

Father D’Arcy does not claim, of course, that in all 
cases of interpretation we reach certainty, but that, in 
certain cases, by means of interpretation we do reacha 
certainty which cannot be justified by formal inference. 
Such a case would be the awareness that, when my eyes 
see this patch of colour and my hands feel this hardness, 
I am standing in front of a door. How can these inter- 
pretations help us to reach certainty in more complex 
cases, such as in the judgments we enumerated above as 
clearly true and yet logically unprovable? It is here 
that the Unity of Indirect Reference will help us. 
Here I must not risk an error by interpreting Father 
D’Arcy, but leave him to speak for himself. ‘There are 
a number of truths of everyday life of which we are 
certain. When asked to give the evidence for them, we 
are unable to do so. The reason for this is not the 
paucity of evidence, but the abundance. So abundant, 
indeed, is the evidence, that it approaches to the infi- 
nite. ...” But “if the evidence is of an infinite com- 
plexity, how is it that we are able to recognize it ?” 
The answer “has now to be developed in terms of what 
may be called the unity of indirect reference. It will be 
easily seen that a common object of certainty, like a tree, 
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is implied in an infinite number of contexts, though it is 
very rarely mentioned. Therefore every natural object 
affecting sense, every existing condition of affairs, such 
as the form of government in a country, or its main 
geographical features, every common experience of 
human nature, present in our conversation and reading, 
not ix direct statement, but by indirect reference, 
so that our speech is composed of a tissue of such refer- 
ences bearing out each other.” What Father D’Arcy 
means may perhaps be conveyed as follows: the bottom 
would drop out of our world and therefore we would be 
involved in a hopeless mass of contradictions and 
absurdities if we doubted the thousand and one 
thngs which we must take for granted in order 
tc have a universe at all. “Consider the number of 
indirect references to it” (the fact that England is an 
sland) “in our conversation about travelling, correspon- 
dence, defence, education, commerce, politics, in every 
concern of life; remember, too, that there is every 
possible variety and shade of meaning in such references 
—and it will be very difficult to escape the conclusion 
that we have a texture of. infinite fineness, a unity, 
that is, of infinite complexity which explains our 
certitude.” 

Another word which Father D’Arcy favours is 
“pattern”. ‘This might be called, I imagine, the moral 
complement to the unity of indirect reference. Just as 
the universe which is common to all people is a unity 
which necessitates the truth of its parts, so each 
person’s world is a unity built up according to his 
tastes, his character, his training. Out of the common 
world each person selects consciously and unconsciously 
his own private way of looking at things. He is not free 
to build up his world according to his own fancy, for 
the facts are stronger than his fancies. But nevertheless 
the relationship is not entirely one way. His fancy, or 
rather what may be called in a broad sense his moral 
disposition, enables him to judge rightly or wrongly 
about the facts. So that there is an interplay between 
the individual and the world around him. If aman had 
no desires, no character, no interests, he would probably 
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know very little. On the other hand, if there was no 
fixed object of knowledge, no definite signposts, nothing 
of which he could be certain, his interests and desires 
would atrophy through want of nourishment. ‘Thus it is 
that in the attainment of Truth there are two factors, 
an intellectual factor and a moral factor. Hence, while 
it would at first appear that we pass from the smplest 
and dullest kinds of knowledge, in which certanty is 
attainable, to the interesting and complex where it 
is not, the truth is that one of the factors in the 
attainment of truth—the moral factor—only enter into 
partnership with the intellect when we do reach the 
objects of knowledge that are worth discussing. If we 
may use the old terminology, but with a slightly different 
meaning, we pass from “logical” certainty to “moral” 
certainty. The first cannot be doubted by anyone, the 
second cannot be doubted by one who understands, bu: 
in order to understand he needs to be on the same 
moral plane as the man who is certain. 

I think I may leave the reader himself to see that this 
view willapply easily to thesubject of Divine Faith. Ifthe 
latter is a fact—and only those who have it are in a 
position to say —then what was up till now but a natural 
moral factor is raised by the action of grace to a super- 
natural morality. The complete supernatural vision 
which would make the truth about God and the Universe 
as intellectually clear as the dull intellectual certainties 
of our life is not granted in this life ; but in its place the 
gift of Faith confers on those to whom it has been granted 
a fineness of discernment and spiritual taste which 
makes them realize that their “pattern” interprets the 
world with which they are in contact in a unity 
that covers so many indirect references, spiritual, 
moral, intellectual, cultural, and physical, that they 
are “morally” certain that what they believe is 
true. 

I must confess that in my attempt to summarize 
Father D’Arcy’s central theme I have—especially 
towards the end—been carried away by what I have 
read into him. I have already said that the transition 
from Reason to Faith in his book is more implied than 
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exposed, and if in trying to gather the threads together 
in a short space I have misinterpreted him, as is only 
too possible, I must beg him to accept this as an 
apology. 

But there are difficulties in Father D’Arcy’s argument, 
and on one point at least he seems to spoil his own best 
case by an analysis with which everyone will not 
agree. 

He has to show that it is possible to predicate certainty 
of what is commonly accepted to be but belief. To do 
this he has made use of what he has called Interpretation 
as distinguished from inference. Interpretation covers 
a number of operations which differ considerably. It in- 
cludes such diverse processes as the passing from individual 
sensations to the perception of a complete object and the 
reading a reasonable meaning into the testimony, oral 
and written, which is the material for reconstructing the 
past. It is not easy to see how one gains very much by 
lumping together under one name processes which have 
themselves been analysed far more closely by various 
thinkers. There is value in showing an affinity, even 
though it be only superficial, between apparently 
different things, but in this case I think that, if we substi- 
tute “using-our-common-sense-about” for “interpreting”, 
we shall not alter Father D’Arcy’s argument materially, 
but it will impress us less. It is only too true that we 
need common-sense, and only too sad that it is laid 
aside by many a scientist and philosopher. But it is 
precisely the unreliability of common sense and its 
fallibility which have led men to study the problems of 
epistemology. To reinvoke it may at times be wise, but 
it will hardly help us to avoid the errors which its use has 
too often brought about. It must be admitted that 
Father D’Arcy probably could make a distinction between 
his interpretation and the use of his common sense, and 
he would no doubt do so by relating it to the unity of 
indirect reference. When we interpret, we apply that 
criterion, and it therefore must be judged on its merits. 
That we do, in fact, base many of our beliefs on the 
fact that the bottom would fall out of our world if we 
did not take them for granted, that, in fact, there is an 
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indefinite* amount of evidence for most of what we 
believe, is true enough. No doubt it does make a heavy 
presumption in favour of the truth of a great many 
things we should find difficult to prove by formal logic. 
But it states a psychological rather than a logical fact. 
As Father D’Arcy says : “The infinite complexity explains 
our certitude’’, it does not necessarily justify it. We all 
do, as a fact, believe a great number of things to be true, 
hence we should not be surprised that our neighbours 
do the same: the coincidence that we are constantly 
takings things for granted, that we are all presupposing 
the same beliefs and meeting cross references everywhere, 
is accounted for without itself adding any evidence to 
strengthen the grounds for those beliefs, still less to turn 
them from mere beliefs into certainties. As a matter of 
fact, it is possible to set out proofs that are logical in 
character for many of the examples which are adduced 
to illustrate the unity of indirect reference. I cannot 
help feeling that Father D’Arcy unduly limits the mean- 
ing of inference by associating it with one kind of inference 
only, the syllogistic. Syllogistic inference itself, it may be 
held, is only one species of inference. Inference is based 
on relations. If we see that certain relations are universal 
and necessary, we can argue from the one perceived to the 
other at present unperceived ; if we see relations that 
are always existing in fact, we can infer within the limits 
of the necessity of those relations. The Dictum de omns 
et nullo states in general terms a certain relation, but 
many an apparent syllogism cannot be brought under 
this canon, for the simple reason that it is connecting 
two terms through a totally different relation to the 
third term. As there are many kinds of relations, and of 
different intimacies, so there are many kinds of inference, 
and I do not see why the “interpretation” of a sensation 


* Father D’Arcy does not say “indefinite” but “‘infinite’’. If there 
were infinite evidence or an infinite number of indirect references, the 
logical value of the criterion would be very much greater. But how can 
there ever be an infinite amount of evidence? Everything is related to 
everything else, and, therefore, an infinite amount of evidence would have 
to encompass the whole universe. One is reminded of the constantly 
recurring criticism of the coherence theory of truth : it can only be relied 
upon in the one case, when everything coheres. Until then some new 
factor may turn up and demand a readjustment of what had up till then 
been thought to be perfectly coherent. 
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of hardness and colour as a door, however quick and 
obvious, does not imply some inference. The example 
of England being an island is surely particularly unfortu- 
nate. It is perfectly possible to prove the truth of the 
judgment by experiment. So long as you keep fixed 
bearings, as by compass, you can tell whether, in following 
a coast until you return to the point from which you 
started, you are sailing round an inland sea or round an 
island. Perhaps a relativist would object by stating that 
there are no fixed bearings, but then there will be no 
fixed island either, which really comes to the same. 

The fact that the unity of indirect reference bears 
little logical weight until the evidence is examined on its 
own merit is proved by the fact that it is psychologically 
just as strong in cases when it can be demonstrated to be 
misleading. Had Father D’Arcy’s book been written 
in the days when the Ptolemaic astronomy was the 
commonly accepted theory he would not have failed to 
give it as a good example of a way of looking at things 
strongly borne out by the unity of indirect reference— 
and, on his own principles, rightly so. Before men 
realized that the earth was a globe, what a wealth of 
indirect reference there was to its being flat! For the 
matter of that, what a wealth of such evidence there is 
now! Again, how often we are mistaken in our judg- 
ment about a man’s character! ‘Taken by itself, the 
unity of indirect reference is surely an insecure argument 
for a truth that has been so often disputed, the existence 
of God. 

We move, so it seems to me, on to safer ground when it 
is shown that certainty in matters of philosophy and 
religion is not the result of the working of the intellect 
alone. In order to understand a book, it is not enough 
to be able to see the connection of the ideas it contains ; 
we must have the power to appreciate, even if we wish 
to criticize. There must be a rapport between reader 
and writer which is more than the bare transmission of 
judgments. There must be a contact of persons. In 
the same way, if the universe is not a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, it must be the expression of something super- 
material, something with a character. ‘lo understand it, 
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we must make the effort to meet it half-way. Some 
critics of modern science tell us that the latter does no 
more than rediscover the steps it had previously made, 
re-read the words it had previously written on the face 
of the globe. It may be so in science, but in philosophy 
we are not re-reading the letters we had previously 
engraved ; we are discovering meanings, forms, beauties, 
values which become more evident as we build up our own 
personality to the point from which we can take them in. 
The search for God is not merely a matter of linking 
conclusions to premises, it is also a matter of raising our 
own mind and heart to a height which enables it to see 
the Divine in its manifestations, even though in this life 
only darkly. ‘This, I am sure, is in essence what Father 
D’Arcy means when he emphasizes the importanc: of 
pattern in the grasping of truth. But he has weakened 
his case by his analysis of freedom. 

“For an act to be free,” he writes, “the agent must be 
conscious, at the very moment of willing, that he could 
act otherwise.” If this is the test of the freedom of an 
act, it must follow that increase in virtue, and insight will 
render our act less free ; for, in so far as we train ourselves 
to will the good and act in the light of truth, we become 
less and less conscious that we could act otherwise than 
well and truly.. And since all would agree that freedom 
is a necessary element in a truly moral act, it is very 
strange that freedom should decrease in proportion to the 
moral development of our character. It is not easy to 
see how Father D’Arcy would explain the apostle’s 
phrase, ““The freedom of the sons of God’’, or Augustine’s 
belief that it is a greater freedom not to be able to sin 
than to be able to sin. When Father D’Arcy calls the 
view “that education has for its end liberty of thought” — 
a malignant doctrine, he is really denying his own analysis 
of freedom. Liberty of thought in that sense means allow- 
ing the self to choose, not according to the light of reason, 
but according to self-centred whims. It is precisely being 
conscious at the moment of willing that one can will 
otherwise, simply because one is one’s own master. Toa 
man who interprets freedom so, the submission of the 
intellect to either rational proofs or the authority either 
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of the State or of God is an intolerable burden. It 
draws a veil between man and his natural setting; it 
makes the very acts which should be most truly human 
and spontaneous, dead and mechanical. We have seen 
how difficult it is to reach certainty by the mere use of the 
rational intellect in the vital truths about life and death 
and the meaning of existence. They only become part 
of ourselves, we are only able to rise to the height of this 
great endeavour, if we build up our moral self so as to be 
able to taste and appreciate their quality. Surely it is 
only in doing this that we become free, free from the 
shackles, the darkness that impedes us? If Father D’Arcy 
is right, I do not see how he can escape these alternatives : 
either we see so clearly that possibility of error is removed 
—and only a malice which can have no relation with 
ignorance, but some relation with idiocy, would prevent 
a man from following what is so clearly his best good ; or 
the truth is imposed on us from without, and we have to 
submit to something we do not appreciate or have con- 
fidence in, and therefore we exercise our so-called freedom 
in a blind way. We can only escape between these 
horns if we admit the moral element in belief, by which 
we rise to the dignity of men who can appreciate these 
" great truths and, indeed, freely, fully, and with supreme 
confidence embrace them. 

The scope of this article does not allow me to do 
more than outline an argument and suggest a criticism. 
If it were not for my own great appreciation of Father 
D’Arcy’s book and my desire that it should help others 
as much as it has helped myself, I should be reluctant to 
allow these criticisms, which may be the result of mis- 
interpretation, to appear in print. As in the case of all 
thinkers who understand the depth and complexity of 
human nature and realize that there is no clever and 
easy road to Truth, Father D’Arcy offers his message only 
to those who read and re-read him. My purpose in 
suggesting some difficulties of my own has been to 
stimulate my readers by their own study of Father 
D’Arcy’s work, to see for themselves. 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
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Tue Oricin AnD GrowTH oF Reticion. By Dr. Wilhelm 
Schmidt. Translated by Prof. J. H. Rose. (Methuen.) 


Nowapays most of us are not entirely ignorant of the 
character and customs of primitive and uncivilized 
tribes. An interest in the primitive is fashionable ; 
facts and fancies are picked up in books of travel, and many 
people are ready enough to illustrate their pet theories 
about totems, fetishes, witch-doctors and what-nots. 
But such information is as abundant as a systematized 
knowledge of anthropology, ethnology, and comparative 
religion is rare. One reason is the lack of books. The 
namesof 'T'ylor, Spencer, Fraser, Lang, Marett, are familiar, 
but they are not very readable. It is now possible to 
obtain for a small sum a work that combines the highest 
authority with the latest researches and at the same time 
sets forth in the clearest way the history of the science 
of comparative religion. 

The author, Father W. Schmidt, of the University of 
Vienna, is not well known to Englishmen, but he is 
acknowledged to be a very eminent authority. He has 
devoted his life to an impartial and objective study both 
of the methods of comparative religion and of the evidence 
that exists in regard to the religious beliefs of primitive 
peoples. His life’s work is contained in the still unfinished 
Ursprung der Gottesidee, but he has rendered a service 
to those who have not the time to read that work 
by summarizing the history of the subject and his 
own conclusions in this volume. 

Fr. Schmidt, as he himself relates, has had to fight hard 
to obtain the recognition due to his labours, and the reason 
is that comparative religion has been for years the victim 
of negative dogmatism. ‘To quote from Dr. Mayer, 
Protestant professor of Theology in the University of 
Strasburg: ‘‘Among the opponents of dogmatism the 
fear of dogma has led gradually to a sort of negative 
dogmatism. It is often passionately denied a priori that 
the history of religion could by any possibility have begun 
with so naive and undeveloped a belief in a single deity” 
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(quoted by Fr. Schmidt, p. 186). The theories of 


animism and of a pre-animistic stage of materialistic 
magic were popular because they fitted in with the evolu- 
tionary dogma that the simple precedes the complex, 
the higher evolves from the lower. A careful study 
of the methods by which the relative age of a culture 
can be ascertained and a prolonged enquiry into the 
evidence of the religious beliefs of the oldest cultures 
led Andrew Lang and Father Schmidt to reject both the 
above hypotheses as being unfounded on fact. For a 
long time the other authorities kept their eyes closed and 
ears shut, dismissing Lang as a romantic essayist with too 
many irons in the fire and Father Schmidt as a prejudiced 
Catholic priest. But progress in the methods of ethnology 
and the unassailable evidence have led some to a complete, 
and many to a guarded, acceptance of Fr. Schmidt’s 
view that the most primitive people worship a High God 
whose attributes are such as to entitle the religion of 
these people to the name of monotheism, whereas poly- 
theism, magic, totemism, animism, preponderate in 
various cultures in different degrees as a result of historical 
change and degeneration of the primitive religion. To 
this day, however, Englishmen are reluctant to break 
~ away from the evolutionary tradition. 

The constant and revolutionary changes in the popular 
hypotheses to account for the origin of religion may make 
us suspicious of this latest, but Fr. Schmidt points out 
that the changes have been forced on thinkers through 
the weight of accumulating evidence. There are now 
very few peoples whose customs have not been studied, 
while the methods of interpretation have so improved 
since the days of Tylor and Spencer that it would not be 
rash to assert that he is working on the main lines of a 
solution which will prove to be final. The claims that 
Fr. Schmidt makes for the religions of primitive people 
are so astounding that they may be criticized in their 
details, but at any rate the dogma of evolution will have 
little weight in this field for the future. 

But, apart from the interest of Fr. Schmidt’s own 
theories, this volume can be recommended both to the 
student and to the ordinary man who desires to know 
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something definite in this complicated science. Fr. 
Schmidt passes in review the whole history of comparative 
religion from pre-Christian days. Coming to the nine- 
teenth century, he describes in turn the hypotheses of 
nature myths, animism, star myths, totemism, and magism, 
criticizing each on its merits and adding a complete 
bibliography. He then describes the work of Lang 
and the gradual acceptance of the High God theory. 
After a very useful chapter on the methods of using the 
evidence obtainable, he ends by giving his own conclusion 
about the attributes of the Supreme Being worshipped 
by the most primitive peoples of the earth. ‘This Supreme 
Being “left the earth because of the sin of mankind” 
and now dwells in the sky. No image of Him is made. 
He is called “father” or “creator”. He is eternal, 
omniscient, good, the author of the moral law and the 
dispenser of its sanctions. When we think of this as 
yet another wound inflicted on the triumphant nine- 
teenth-century science, we may be tempted to re-echo 
the words of Atneas at the sight of Hector’s bleeding 
body: “Quantum mutatus ab illo,” 


Tue Human Parrot, anp Oruer Essays. By Mont- 
gomery Belgion. (Oxford University Press.) 


Tuose who found much to admire in the way Mr. 
Montgomery Belgion exposed the fallacies and loose 
thinking of some popular and influential writers in Our 
Present Philosophy of Life will probably be somewhat 
disappointed by his new book, which, he tells us, “may be 
regarded as continuing the enquiry”. Many would have 
liked to see him pass from a destructive to a constructive 
criticism, based upon his own view of life. But, instead of 
strengthening his position by revealing the real reason why 
he differs from so many of his contemporaries, he has scat- 
tered his forces and delivered a dozen or so nimble attacks, 
pleasant and even exciting to watch, but far too rapid 
to be effective, either in shaking the enemy—that cannot 
be expected in the philosophical and literary world— 
or in persuading the benevolent neutral to join forces 
with him. 
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This is all the more to be deplored in that his chosen 
method—picking what seem to be unimportant holes 
in his adversary’s argument, but gradually making it 
clear that the whole foundation of his position is under- 
mined by this persistent gnawing—is only effective 
when he gives himelf time to gnaw in a sufficient number 
of places. In most of these papers he has not given 
himself a chance of persuading the reader that what 
appear to be pin-pricks are in reality deadly blows. 

Since he has written these papers with “a definite 
view to inclusion in this volume”, he must suppose that 
they will interest and be intelligible to the average 
reader, who cannot be expected to have studied his 
“sources”. Much therefore which Mr. Belgion, who 
has read the “‘sources”’, takes for granted may be unknown 
to the reader, who must examine the arguments on their 
own merit. Under these circumstances it is easy enough 
to borrow for the occasion Mr. Belgion’s own style of 
argument in order to demolish, to one’s own satisfaction, 
his work. In these matters it is important to get the 
last laugh, and the reader will probably think that he has 
got it, since he will not have an opportunity of listening 
to Mr. Belgion’s defence. 

Since it is the first, let us examine in this unkindly 
spirit the essay entitled “The Human Parrot”. In it 
Mr. Belgion maintains against Sir Richard Paget and Mr. 
Frank Lorimer the folly of trying to explain how speech 
and thinking originated. Any such attempt, he argues, 
is really made in order to support a theory about the 
nature of speech or thinking, but, since we can obviously 
have no evidence about such origins, we are forced to 
imagine an origin which will account for what we think 
their nature to be, and so we really presuppose what we 
are trying to prove. But the reader who has not read 
the work of Paget and Lorimer is not likely to accept so 
easily what Mr. Belgion implies, viz. that these authors 
are so foolish as to try to explain how speech and thinking 
really originated. In fact, in the one relevant quotation 
from Paget, the latter writes: “What drove man to the 
invention of speech was, I imagine...” It is surely 
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reasonable for them to suggest how speech and thinking 
may have originated, if their theory of its nature is true. 
Such an hypothesis may go some way towards supporting 
their main argument. It is all that the subject matter 
allows. Some such argument is always used where 
historical evidence seems to be unobtainable, and it 
generally precedes and helps to find historical evidence 
where it is. 

In the same essay it is not easy to follow Mr. Belgion’s 
discussion about the relation of thinking to words. He 
passes rather easily from the view, apparently held by 
the writers of his “sources’’, that thinking is only a matter 
of words to the very different contention that thinking 
is possible without the help of words. He admits that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred our thinking is 
not about things, but about words and phrases related to 
“specific patterns of perceptual situations and social 
and personal behaviour”. This suggests that in the 
hundredth case we think without words. This is con- 
firmed by the authority of writers, who tell us how difficult 
it is to express one’s thoughts in words, and by personal 
experience. “If Newman could first write something, 
and then correct and rewrite what he had written, 
because it did not convey his meaning, evidently his 
meaning and what he wrote first must have been distinct.” 
“It is the need for effort, if the quest of words to express 
real meaning is to be successful, that truly establishes 
the wordlessness of thought.” All this proves that words 
and meaning are not the same, but it is far from proving 
“the wordlessness of thought”, that we can think without 
words. Words have a double function, they help us 
and they help others. We cannot think the particular ; 
we perceive or imagine it. We think the universal, 
but we cannot do so without labelling it in our minds 
either by image, symbol, or word. The complication of 
thinking, the search for causes and unities, makes it 
inevitable that convenient words or symbols and not 
inconvenient images fulfil this function. The second 
function of words is to enable us to transfer our meaning 


to others. And the difficulty of speaking and writing 
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clearly, in other words of expressing our meaning, arises 
from the difficulty of choosing suitable words or a suitable 
sequence of words to convey that particular thought. 
In practice, thinking in such a way as to be able to express 
our meaning to others clarifies our own thought. It 
certainly does not prove that we can think without the 
help of words. This is confirmed negatively by the 
difficulties in which a philosopher like Bergson finds 
himself: he can find no adequate words with which 
to express himself, precisely because his philosophy 
cannot be thought. He is forced to have recourse to 
endless image and metaphor. 

It would be impossible to continue this review in such 
detail, but perhaps the reader may be stimulated by Mr. 
Belgion’s dialectic to do so himself. Ifa book’s worth is 
measured by the way it stimulates thought, this volume 
of essays must be rated very highly. He may begin by 
a consideration of the arguments on pages 48 and 49, 
in the essay on “Meaning in Art”, and start with the 
sentence, “It”, i.e. the Abbey, “cannot be [an object 
of beauty] because it epitomizes the nation’s history, 
for that it does not do: we cannot learn history from 
» contemplating the Abbey ; we must first be acquainted 
with history in order to know that the Abbey has played 
apartinit.” Is the same true of the Tower of London ? 
And how does Mr. Belgion propose that we should learn 
history, or indeed anything else? Must we accept 
Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence ? 

Mr. Belgion tells us that he has searched “for someone 
from whom he can differ’, as the readiest method of 
vindicating his theories. Space only permits of a 
catalogue of those whom he has selected. He differs 
from Behaviourists and those who confuse thinking with 
talking and reacting; Romantics and those who talk 
loosely of inspiration, imagination, revelation, and creation 
in literature and art; Mr. Epstein; Propagandists and 
those who preach outside Church and pulpit ; Americans 
and those,who think that materialism is high religion 
and true idealism; Bolsheviks; Scientific Philosophers 
and those who confound the categories of quality and 
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quantity; and Professor Whitehead. But what are 
the theories he vindicates ? 


Wuat Dare I Tuinx ? By Julian Huxley. (Chatto & 
Windus, 7s. 6d.) 


‘‘THeE challenge of modern science to human action and 
belief” as conceived by Mr. Julian Huxley is in reality 
nothing but Mr. Julian Huxley’s personal challenge to a 
world which he considers to be still very inferior to himself. 
Those who are desirous of accepting the challenge will be 
encouraged by the thought that, while Mr. Huxley is a 
very eminent biologist, he appears to be unaware of the 
nature of much of what he dislikes. 

In the first part of the book he pictures the progress of 
the sciences, and dwells in particular on the achievements 
of biology, especially in the branches of ecology and genetics. 
We are able, he tells us, to envisage as a practical possibility 
“the picture of a world controlled by man”. But we are 
on the eve of something much more startling, a world in 
which man will be controlled by man. That is to say, we 
have every reason to anticipate man’s ability to breed (or 
transform the bred individual into) someone or something 
different from man as we know him to-day. Just as “a 
young salamander can be made to produce gills several 
times as big and branched as normal” or with “gills that 
are mere stumps’’, just as “young tadpoles given the right 
dose of thyroid will develop into frogs no bigger than 
house-flies, or with abnormally small limbs”, so by culti- 
vating human eggs outside the body (as has been done for a 
few days with rabbits) we shall be able to “play a great 
many tricks” upon the development of the human being. 

No doubt the biologist knows, and we shall accept his 
authority. But not every one of his readers will be willing 
to accept with equal docility what Mr. Huxley imagines 
to be the consequences of these facts. Nature has played 
a great many tricks before now, and the theologians— 
extremely poor scientists, Mr. Huxley calls them—have 
not thought it necessary to put up their shutters because of 
the birth of monsters. And, after all, the accidental birth 
of monsters, Siamese twins, hermaphrodites, is a greater 
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difficulty than the conscious production of specimens that 
might not possess the essential attributes of humanity, and 
that for a very plain reason; for to produce them with 
conscious intent involves a moral problem. It may be 
that the human race will object on moral, not to speak 
of esthetic, grounds. It is no argument to assert 
that such an objection is obscurantism. The thought 
that man may decide to make science his servant 
rather than his master is not, as we might have supposed, 
intolerable to Mr. Huxley. On the contrary, “‘Science as 
a body of knowledge and principle is essentially a means. 
She is a direction post.”’ “It is human nature which dictates 
ends for which science must provide the means.” Never- 
theless, “‘Scientific humanism adopts as its guiding principle 
that everything can be considered in a scientific spirit.’ 
This will enable us to see that “birth-control is no more 
unnatural than wearing a top-hat, the regulation of numbers 
and quality no more sacrilegious than the provision of proper 
water supply or good education”. (Why not add that mur- 
der or theft are no more unnatural than walking down the 
Strand ?)* So that we may conclude, and ponder on the 
conclusion, that science can be the servant of man whose 
moral beliefs, intellectual outlook, and esthetic sense are 
nothing but phenomena as neutral as the science which he 
controls. Such a conclusion is as muddled as Mr. Huxley’s 
philosophic excursus: “‘Do not let us forget that all that 
we can directly be aware of is experience . . . everything 
else is construction or abstraction.” It is a pity that we 
have not been given an example of an experience which does 
not involve in the very having of that experience both con- 
struction and abstraction. 

In the second part of the book, in which the new religion 
is outlined, Mr. Huxley makes great play of the words 
“magic” and “mysticism”. Magic’s wide arms embrace with 
complete impartiality “the ordeals or divinations practised 
by African tribes, the processions to stop lava-flows, or the 
prayers for rain still found in Christian countries, the refusals 


* In one sense all actions are natural, putting on one’s hat, birth-control, 
murder; in another none are, because they fit into a plan which goes 
beyond the mere physical movements, they are useful or useless, beautiful 
or ugly, good or bad, etc. . . . Whether birth-control be right or wrong, 
nothing is proved by saying that it is as natural as wearing a top-hat. 
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of civilized men to light three cigarettes from one match or 
to sail on a Friday, or, among savages, the sacrifice of animals 
to promote the fertility of crops, or the eating of this or 
that flesh to ensure this or that quality in the eater”. How 
can anyone who has any respect for the meaning of words 
class together reluctance to sail on Friday, due to an un- 
reasoned and unreasonable fear or from habit, and the prayers 
of Christians to a God whom they believe to be the Creator 
and Conserver of the world? Even though such belief 
were vain and unfounded, the state of mind of the supersti- 
tious sailor and the devout Christian would have to beanalysed 
in totally different ways. Mr. Huxley thinks that Christ 
was a great mystic and “an inspired moralist of religious 
history”, and he quotes with approval the saying, “The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you”; but he does not 
uote the “magical” petition, “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” It is curious that so good a scientist should reject 
whatever is reasonable in religion, and approve of a “mys- 
ticism” which is but religiosity and the idea of the sacred, 
removed (as it is in his view) from any basis of fact. 

Theologians have said many foolish things and they have 
made many mistakes, but their intellectual calibre is not 
on a par with that of witch-doctors or convent girls. 
Most of them are aware of a great deal of what Mr. Huxley 
knows, and some of them have played no small part in 
building up the present state of science. 

There is much in this book that is well observed, for Mr. 
Huxley is far from being a facile optimist or a crude materia- 
list. Nevertheless, his endeavour to substitute a scientific 
humanism for the traditional faith of the West would 
make a stronger appeal if he had thought the latter worth 
the same conscientious scrutiny that he has given to the 
former. 

MicnHaEL DE LA BEDoYERE. 


SAINT TERESA AND Her Waritincs. By Rodolphe 
Hoornaert. ‘Translated by Father Leonard, C.M. 
(Sheed & Ward.) 


A TEMPTATION often assails the reader of biographies 
to skip the chapter dealing exhaustively with the lineal 
descent, parentage, local entourage, social standing, and 
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what not of its subject ; in most cases it is a temptation 
not worth resisting. A less justifiable one is the evasion 
of the description of the subject’s political and historical 
horizon. It is a good plan sometimes to shelve these 
temptations and return to grapple with them fortified 
by the knowledge and enthusiasm engendered by an 
acquaintance with the hero or heroine. 

But when the subject is St. Teresa of Avila, and the 
author Professor Hoornaert, no such sophistical skipping 
will be thought of. There has been a long wait for the 
translation of Sainte Thérése, Ecrivain, but, now that it 
has appeared, the reading public owe a debt of gratitude 
to Father Leonard, C.M., for a version from the French 
which has lost nothing of the poignancy and vivid verbiage 
of the original language, a rare feat, as readers of transla- 
tions from the French well know. Professor Hoornaert 
considers that in the public estimation of St. Teresa 
as a mystic and woman of action she has not been 
sufficiently realized as one of the greatest representatives 
of Spanish literature, and, indeed, of world literature. 
He believes her genius was not only monastic but pro- 
foundly human, and that it has not only enriched but 
greatly enlarged the patrimony of the human race by 
supplying it with “treasures of divine truth, wrapped in 
the golden mantle of beauty”. He therefore reconstructs 
in an absorbingly interesting manner the general condi- 
tions of Europe and Spain, social, political, and literary, 
and ingeniously groups the chief events in the saint’s 
life into the frame of history which he has built up 
around them. 

He examines the relation between certain psychological 
phenomena associated with her mystical life and her 
natural gifts of mind and character, and, most valuable 
contribution of all, he draws a careful distinction between 
the indirectly important pathological phenomena and 
the really important mystical states. His critical 
examination of her intellectual gifts is most valuable. 
It would be well for those who dispute the equality of 
the sexes in brain power to study pp. 120-122 of this 
book, and the topic as an argument will be dead. There 
is no question of equality, but of difference. Teresa 
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of Avila grasped the subject of her thought less in its 


abstract and synthetic sense than in its concrete details. 
She had a passion for exactness, because her intellect 
was practical. In proportion as her mind freed 
itself from emotional elements, her sensory acuteness 
was replaced by an extraordinary gift of psychic lucidity. 
Her feminine intellect was astonishingly delicate and 
penetrating. “Yet”, pronounces Professor Hoornaert, 

“she was an | funeducated woman, not drawn in any 
direction by any system.” 

Did her active life destroy her sensibility ? Did her 
mystical states injure her intellect? These are the 
problems which the Professor attacks. Without entering 
into his profound method of criticism, it may be shortly 
stated that his principle in dealing with the second prob- 
lem is that ecstasy could not injure her intellect, because 
it was a state outside material equipment ; from which 
he deduces the fact that it in no way interfered with her 
intellectual qualities, but apparently refined them. 

No book about St. Teresa had presented her in so 
completely satisfying a manner as this one by Professor 
Hoornaert, suggesting by its ordered relation, quiet 
argument, and authoritative grasp of detail an in- 
exhaustible well of knowledge and intimacy with his 
subject. A. CHarre. 


Tue PsycHotocy or Cuaracter. By R. Allers. Trans- 


lated by E. B. Strauss. (Sheed & Ward.) 


VAGUELY we know what we mean by “personality” 
and what by “character” when we use these terms: the 
former is what strikes us about a person, or the impression 
he makes ; the latter what is in the person, what he or 
she is felt by others to possess in respect of qualities 
or defects. Yet if asked to explain the meaning behind 
the notion we should probably be hard put to it; mean- 
ings change, and it is always instructive to go back to the 
etymology of the symbols that we use. 

Character for the Greeks came to mean a signpost, 
a generally recognized sign, and finally the actor’s mask. 
Persona also originally meant the actor’s mask through 
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which his voice sounded, and later came to mean the man 
who spoke through the mask. The word “person” therefore 
stands for the whole being of a man and, “‘character” for 
something connected with the man or person. If the 
words are used in this sense it would be wrong, for 
example, to talk of “multiple personality” or “dissociated 
personality” (e.g. Jekyll and Hyde); rather we should 
talk of multiple “characters”. This use of the terms 
may seem at first sight to be contrary to our current 
custom (and indeed Jung does use the word “persona” 
in a contrary sense—as mask rather than person), but if 
we reflect further, we shall probably find that we speak 
more truly than we think, for personality does seem to 
come from a deeper level than the character, and to be 
more inherent and unchangeable, even when masked 
by disease or faulty education. 

Character, therefore, is something added and variable, 
and depends in fact on man’s relation to the realms of 
being to which he belongs. It is incidentally this power 
of man to accept or reject his membership of them 
which makes possible the mystical basis of free-will. 
Theories of character must take account of values, for 
character belongs to the order of judgment and principle. 
~ What about the influence of heredity on character ? 
This is an ever-green topic, to which Dr. Allers replies : 
“The establishment of the part played by heredity must be 
based on a process of exclusion. We must first determine 
the elements of character that arise reactively as the res- 
ponse to experience.” Again we come to the question 
of free-will, and the point is made that it is not the will 
as a psychological function, but the whole human person 
that is free. ‘The word “will” is used in various senses. 
Allers mentions four, and also St. Augustine’s “two wills”, 
the marvellous description of which contains, at least 
implicitly, the idea of the “unconscious”. So we come 
to the “will-to-power”, which is more than a biological 
impulse, since it is: manifested beyond the sphere of 
individual and organic life in virtue of man’s subservience 
to the community. It is manifested, too, in the face of 
obstacles which are inherent in the nature of the 
individual, and in life itself. Physical disabilities, the 
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attitude of parents and teachers, social difficulties, all 
serve to produce a feeling of discouragement or inferiority, 
which is then compensated for under the power urge— 
either successfully, to the enhancement of the opposite 
tendency, namely the will to community, or uselessly 
over-compensated, as in the behaviour of difficult 
children or adult neurotics. The development of this 
thesis, which is fundamental to individual psychology, 
takes up the first chapter, and is of its nature difficult 
to follow, in addition to the style, which is sometimes 
obscure, and the frequent but necessary digressions. 

After this the subject-matter becomes simpler and 
concerns itself with the situations in childhood which 
tend to bring about a false attitude to life, the fear 
which is at the back of all neurotic behaviour being 
illustrated by lying and stealing. The exposition of the 
thesis is constantly illustrated and enriched by the example 
or the sayings of saints and others ; indeed, if we look 
at the index of names we shall find a variety which could 
hardly be matched, e.g. Napoleon and Newman, Freud 
and St. Francis ! 

Coming next to adolescence, we are told not to regard 
sex as is so often done, as something autonomous, almost 
apart from the rest of the self, but that sex education 
is summed up in a proper appreciation of values. The 
fault, it seems to us, is to be found both in those who will 
not accept sexuality as part of themselves, i.e. the 
Puritans, and those who accept it over-much, e.g. the 
Freudians; at the same time Allers seems to give it 
an inadequate degree of importance (as Dr. Strauss 
observes in his introduction), and seems to lose sight of 
that unique and extraordinary quality of sex which 
Hildebrand so well describes in his book, ln Defence 
of Purity. 

The chapter on women will strike many as having a 
feminist tendency, as it is an eloquent, if not altogether 
convincing, plea against what he considers the deprecia- 
tion of woman. . It does not go the length of Adler’s 
“masculine-protest”, and ends on a sensible note, asking 
that there should be no comparison or false antithesis 
drawn, so that girls will no longer be made to feel 
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inferior because they are not boys; he confesses to the 
difficulty of solving the modern problem of careers as 
well as motherhood for women. 

Then we come to the neurotics, and, if “beyond the 
neurotic stands only the saint”, we are cheered by being 
told that “nervous symptoms imply nothing against the 
normality of a person” and the word “neurotic” “does not 
imply a judgment of value’””—which is sensible and true, 
for the neurotic person may yet realize his potentialities ; 
as he says elsewhere: “It is fundamentally false to main- 
tain that the potentialities of anyone, including our own, 
are exhausted.” 

It would be easy to quote many such passages, full 
of common sense and heartening affirmation, but we have 
said enough perhaps to send the reader to the book itself. 
There is an excellent introduction by Dr. Strauss, and the 
criticisms of Allers’ ideas which he expresses we make 
our own; we would add an objection to the over- 
simplification of neurosis which follows from his 
comparative neglect of the temperamental factor. 

To criticize further, however, would be ungenerous to 
a book which deepens our knowledge of human nature 
and should strengthen our goodwill, for, as the author 
concludes, “imperfect love can add to its stature by 
knowledge”’’. C. L. C. Burns. 


Tue Reartity or Gop ANp REtLiIcIon AND AGNOSTICISM. 


By Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. (Dent.) 


Tuere can be no need in THE Dusiin Revigewtoemphasize 
the unique position amongst religious thinkers that 
belonged to the late Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. Its 
readers will be grateful to Professor Edmund Gardner for 
the care with which he has edited and given to the world 
what was possible of the works that were still unfinished at 
the time of the Baron’s death. Much the most 
important is Lhe Reality of God, that was originally 
intended to be given as lectures at Edinburgh, where 
he had accepted the Gifford Lectureship for two sessions, 
1924-5 and 1925-6. Ill-health prevented this, but 
the Baron continued to work on the book. Incomplete 
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and fragmentary as of necessity it is, possibly not adding 
very much to the positions associated with his name, 
yet profound thought and stimulating sayings pervade 
it. The final sentence dictated by the Baron whilst 
preparing material, too rough to be published, for the 
third section of the work as originally contemplated, 
is given by Professor Gardner : 


What a happiness, what a joy it is to be gutte sure that there is a 
God, not anything built up by mere human reasoning, no clever 
or subtle hypothesis, nothing particularly French or German or 
English, but something as infinitely more real than the air around 
us, and the pollen of the flowers, and the flight of the birds, and the 
trials and troubles and the needs of our little lives, stimulated and 
enriched by the lives of creatures so different from ourselves, 
touching us continually all round ; and the fundamental assurance 
is not simply one of variety or even of richness, it is an assurance 
accompanying and crowning all such sense of variety, of a reality, 
of the Reality, one and harmonious, strong and self-sufficing, of 


God. 


It may well be that this final and incomplete book 
may attract new students to the Baron’s work. Less 
difficult and baffling in language, it is equally pregnant 
with thought. ‘The sect spirit is, indeed, possible to 
man, but what is not possible is really to combine it, 
in the long run and among men at large, with the Church 
spirit ; and the latter, we thus see, involves, of necessity, 
the recognition of phases and of growth, of more and of 
less light.” The whole context is a fine plea for the 
recognition of a truth, undeniable and undenied in the 
realm of pure theory, but constantly denied in practice 
through the frailty of human nature in practical life: 
that the infinite is more than the finite, and that even 
revealed truth, because it is a revelation of infinite truth, 
is capable of an ever deeper appreciation and significance ; 
that the attempt to restrict God within the limits of 
finite intelligence falsifies the very truth revealed, as the 
attempt to restrict the action of grace in the world 
contradicts the very nature of God. “God is a Reality 
immeasurably more important than we are ourselves ; 
He is the only genuinely central reality extant, so that 
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we have always to end by seeing ourselves as His effects 
or His permissions, or as so many freedoms of a limited 
kind usable by us, through His mysterious allowance, 
even to a certain extent against Himself. ‘The centre 
of the picture has thus to be God and not ourselves, 
although only where we make ourselves the centre 
of the picture is the picture then and there clear. But 
then it would be our own fault, our own poverty of 
experience or imagination, or of power to state the facts 
as known by us, if that egocentric position were not 
promptly seen to be the most intolerable of self-imprison- 
ments.” F. Burpetrt. 


EpiscopaL VISITATIONS OF MONASTERIES IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH CenTuRY. By M. Cheney. (Manchester 
University Press.) 


In recent years much has been heard of the episcopal 
visitation of monasteries. Certain writers on history— 
of set purpose one refrains from calling them historians— 
have used the records of such visitations apparently for 
the sole purpose of attempting to prove that monasteries 
were hotbeds of vice, in other words that the medizval 
monk or nun was nothing better than a whited sepulchre. 
It is refreshing, then, to read such a book as Mr. 
Cheney’s. He by no means ignores the evil which 
visitations sometimes laid bare or the difficulties 
placed in the way of the visitor by those whom he visited, 
but he points out matters of this kind in such tem- 
porate language, and comments on them with such 
sobriety of judgment, that his work, if it did nothing 
else, should prove a valuable corrective to the exuberant 
exaggeration of some of his predecessors. Of one 
thing there can be no doubt, and that is of the extreme 
utility of this little book to anyone entering upon 
the study of episcopal visitations; it will show such a 
one the limitations of the records with which he will have 
to deal, that, although the record of evil may sometimes 
or even often fall short of the truth, the story of what 
was good is always left untold. Mr. Cheney shows that 
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the visitor’s task when that visitor was an outsider was 
not always an easy one, and one must confess to a certain 
sympathy with the monks. To deal with our own 
country, only the decrees of the Fourth Council of the 
Lateran and the later decrees of Benedict XII regarding 
general chapters were faithfully carried out in England 
by the Black Monks and Black Canons; the records of 
the general chapter of the latter were edited by the 
Rev. H. E. Salter and printed by the Oxford Historical 
Society, whilst those of the Black Monks, edited by Mr. 
W. A. Pantin, are in course of publication by the Royal 
Historical Society. From a.p. 1215 onwards chapters 
of monks and regular canons were held triennially by 
visitors, who, though appointed by the general chapters, 
were in fact papal visitors; with the exception of some 
half-dozen exempt houses the monasteries were also 
visited by the diocesan, and, it may be, by the metropolitan. 
Nor was this all: sede vacante, the chapter had the right 
of visitation. We read, for instance, of the cathedral 
prior of Worcester on the death of the bishop rushing 
round the diocese to hold a visitation of the monasteries. 
The prior’s object was undoubtedly the collection of 
procuration fees, and these fees doubtless had not a little 
to do with the unpopularity of bishops and archbishops. 
Matthew Paris voiced the dislike of the monks; for 
instance, he spoke of Boniface of Savoy, archbishop of 
Canterbury, as an extortionate foreigner “who was defi- 
cient both in morals and learning and desired to visit, 
not to make religion flourish or to reform morals, but for 
the sake of a low cupidity which had with him degenerated 
into habit”. It is worthy of note that after his death 
Boniface was venerated in his native Savoy as a saint, 
and that his cultus was confirmed in 1838 by Gregory 
XVI, who gave him the title of Blessed. It is impossible 
within the limits of a review to give any real idea of the 
contents or the merits of such a work as this. It must 
suffice to say that Mr. Cheney has done his work admirably, 
and that his book should be read and re-read by anyone 


entering on the study of episcopal visitations. 
Ecerton BEck. 
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Essays OF A CaTHotic LayMAN IN ENGLAND. By 
Hilaire Belloc. (Sheed & Ward.) 


“TrutH comes by conflict” is the bellicose motto of 
these essays. “Activity”, Mr. Belloc writes, “is the 
condition of success. When the great Lord Salisbury 
said, ‘First find out what particularly annoys your 
enemy and then do it as often as ever you can’, he 
was proposing a sound rule of combat. That is the spirit 
in which victories are achieved. ... To challenge 
active hate as the proper means to a good end—that is 
excellent” (pp. 116-17). In short, where the enemies 
of Catholicism are concerned, “a spirit of the offensive, 
that spirit of the offensive without which a counter- 
attack fails’. ‘There is much to be said for this point 
of view. Indeed, rightly understood and carried out, it is 
true. Vigorous attack is the best defence. But in its 
application two pitfalls lurk which in practice reinforce 
each other. The first is the fact that since the attacker 
is a man, not a pure intelligence, and his opponent 
likewise, the personal equation is apt to intervene. 
Desire for the triumph of the cause which you believe 
to be true, and the defeat of the cause which you believe 
to be false, is apt imperceptibly to become desire for 
personal victory and the opponent’s personal defeat. 
“The spirit of the offensive’ becomes unawares “the 
spirit of offensiveness”’. 


Oh that I were so gentle and so sweet 
So I might deal fair Zion’s foolish foes 
Such blows! 


The ideal is so difficult that it wears the aspect of paradox. 
Can even a saint wholly resist this pitfall? We venture 
to doubt it. ‘The other and more profound and there- 
fore more dangerous pitfall is to forget the inevitable 
intermingling of good and evil, truth and falsehood, 
darkness and light in all human activities, persons, 
causes, and societies. No man, no cause, no society, 
is wholly false and evil, none wholly true and good. 
Even such predominantly negative movements as 
Protestantism and rationalism have only achieved what 
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measure of success they have in so far as they represented 
some positive value which, if implicitly contained or 
accepted by Catholicism, had in practice been neglected. 
Every error is the too exclusive affirmation of a truth 
and if successfully affirmed against a fuller truth its 
success proves that that truth had been so mispresented 
that it was not easily recognizable for what it was. The 
controversialist, however, is apt to attack his opponent’s 
position in concreto and in toto, enveloping its truth 
and error in indiscriminate condemnation, to justify his 
own equally in concreto and in toto, enveloping its truth 
and at least accidental errors in his indiscriminate 
advocacy. It is into this latter pitfall that Mr. Belloc’s 
polemical zeal has often betrayed him. Everything in 
the existing concrete presentation of Catholicism is 
to be defended against everything in the existing concrete 
presentation of Protestantism. Yet the former may 
contain false elements due to purely local and temporal 
conditions, the latter true elements implicit in the Catholic 
synthesis but accidentally undeveloped. An instance 
of this where Mr. Belloc has been grievously led astray 
by his en bloc attitude is the question of cruelty to animals. 
As is well known, the Protestant peoples of Europe are 
on the whole kinder to animals than the Catholic. That 
the Catholic Germans and Austrians are at least as 
kind to animals as their Protestant fellow-Teutons 
proves that this is only roughly true, and moreover that 
it is due, in part at least, to racial not religious reasons, 
For Mr. Belloc, however, because the nations which 
have retained a Catholic culture have been and are on 
the whole cruel to animals, the Protestants more kind, 
cruelty to animals is quite laudable, a mark of the true 
Catholic morality as against the sentimentality of the 
benighted Protestant. After telling the story of a man 
sent to jail for bashing the head of an unfortunate cat 
against the wall, Mr. Belloc declares that such a sentence 
is an “abominable product of emotionalism working on 
a false philosophy”, which proves that for the Protestant 
there is no essential difference between men and animals 
and that “animals have rights just as we have”. No 
doubt there are zealots for kindness to animals who do 
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believe that the animal is essentially equal to man, if 
indeed it has not a prior claim. But it is not necessary 
to agree with these extremists to rejoice in the punish- 
ment of such cruelty. Is it so impossible or even so 
prohibitive in cost to put a cat to a painless death? 
And if animals have not equal rights with man, rights 
they have. The denial of rights to animals is no defined 
doctrine of the Church, but an error which, naturally 
enough, the medizval theologians took over from Roman 
law. Roman law knew only two categories, the persona, 
the person with legal rights, and the ves, the thing with 
none. Since the animal is clearly not a persona, it 
must be a res. ‘The alternative is false, for the sentient 
animal is placed ontologically between the intelligent 
person and the inanimate thing. It cannot be treated 
as belonging to either category. It possesses as such 
those subordinate and limited rights which naturally 
belong to its sentient individuality. Wéill Mr. Belloc 
defend slavery and judicial torture because under other 
conditions they were tolerated by Catholic morality ? 

On other points there is this same lack of discrimina- 
tion, this em bloc attack. The “Reformers” are vigor- 
ously denounced for translating perdvon in the New 
Testament by “repentance” not “‘penance” (p. Io!). 
Unfortunately the fact remains that their translation 
is the correct one. ‘The Catholic and even Latin Abbé 
Crampon and his Jesuit collaborators translate St. 
John’s message (Matt. iii, 2) not “‘Fattes Penitence’, but 
“‘Repentez-vous’’, and in a footnote explain: “Litt. changez 
de sentiments c’est le convertinez-vous des anciens Prophétes.” 
The fact that an alleged superiority of the “Nordic” 
races has been used as the pseudo-scientific justification 
for a claim to superiority over the Catholic peoples 
explains but does not justify Mr. Belloc’s rejection of 
the racial classification into Alpine, Nordic, and Mediter- 
ranean (p. 312). This wild rejection, without an attempt 
at evidence, of a generally admitted ethnological hypo- 
thesis is the more unnecessary because Mr. Belloc had 
only to appeal to the fact that the English are racially 
not purely Nordic but a mixture of Nordic and Mediter- 
ranean. ‘he pioneers of modern science were not as a 

Val. 199 l 
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body or in a majority unbelievers, but devout Christians, 
Catholic or Protestant. Nor is natural selection wholly 
discredited. Quite obviously it has played a part in the 
evolution of species. ‘The only question is as to the 
extent of its operation, which, it is widely agreed, 
Darwin exaggerated enormously. The sceptics who 
condemn the Glastonbury legend of St. Joseph of 
Arimathza are held up as fools, blind to the witness 
of immemorial tradition (p. 169). Such investigators, 
however, as Dean Armitage Robinson and Fr. Thurston 
have shown that the story was precisely mot an im- 
memorial tradition, being in fact unknown when William 
of Malmesbury collected the Glastonbury traditions in 
the twelfth century. Mr. Belloc, we feel, is the typical 
reactionary. Reacting against the false history and 
unreasoning prejudice which, since the Reformation, 
have in various forms intervened between the average 
Englishman and the Catholic Church, he forgets that 
your adversary is not likely to be wholly wrong, your 
friend wholly right. Partial history is met by partial 
history, prejudice by counter-prejudice. ‘The method 
makes for effectiveness and vigour rather than judicial 
accuracy. 

This is the more regrettable because Mr. Belloc 
both here and elsewhere propounds a wisdom that would 
win many whom his big stick, flourished like the seraph’s 
sword before Eden, repels from its approach. There is, 
or was, a Catholic culture which, though far poorer 
and more one-sided than it would have been had it not 
become almost exclusively Latin, represented the culture 
of Europe. Neither Capitalism nor Socialism makes 
sufficient provision for human liberty, and it is for 
Catholics to work out a tertium guid. Legend more 
often contains a core of truth than the Victorians would 
allow. In religion, proof is sut generis, and the root 
of rationalism is insensibility to that proof. “The 
chief difficulty to-day in presenting the proof of the 
Faith is that appeals to mathematical science or to 
experimental science are almost the only kinds to which 
men are now directed by their education.... The 
intellectual basis of the Faith is not that of positive 
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proof, using the word ‘positive’ in the scientific and 
mathematical sense, but an appeal to proof within one 
category, that applicable to Holiness. ... The Faith 
is witness to itself. It is a proof by taste. If the quality 
be perceived, it is unmistakable; conviction follows. 
If it be not perceived, there is no other avenue” (p. 60). 
These are but a few of the many truths on matters of 
major and minor importance stated forcibly and freshly 
in these essays. Sometimes I was left sympathetic 
but perplexed. ‘This was particularly the case with 
the essay on interest-usury, as Mr. Belloc terms it. 
Theoretically, his distinction between the justifiable 
five per cent. on a building loan, and the unjustifiable 
five per cent. on the same loan to save the life of a sick 
man—that is to say, between productive and unproductive 
loans—is clear enough. Since, however, the {1000 
unproductively lent to the sick man could have been 
productively lent to an industrial company, the lender 
is surely entitled in strict justice—whatever may be 
the case as regards charity—to his five per cent. interest 
from the sick man as compensation for the loss of that 
interest from a productive loan. Only in the surely 
inconceivable supposition that no productive use of 
the capital were available would it be unjust to take 
interest for the unproductive. And yet an economic 
system based on interest has brought us where we are— 
to the diseased misdistribution of capital to which 
Harphius in the fifteenth century warned us it would 
lead. Mr. Belloc at least states the problem cogently. 
If these essays sometimes provoke irritation, they always 
provoke thought. 


EVOLUTION AND FAITH, WITH OTHER Essays. By Bishop 
Hedley. Introduction by Dom Cuthbert Butler. 
(Sheed & Ward.) 


Tue combination of spiritual insight, speculative acumen, 
and literary expression which distinguished the work of 
the late Bishop Hedley renders the republication of 
his essays in a collected form particularly welcome. 
The essay on “Evolution and Faith”, which must 
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be read in connexion with Abbot Butler’s comment 
in the introduction, is most valuable in its proof 
that as early as 1871 the Catholic theologian found 
himself able to accept the hypothesis of transformism. 
The exceptions—the origin of organic life, the first 
formation of the human body—are not due to any 
fundamental philosophic or theological reason, but the 
former to lack of scientific proof of abiogenesis, the latter 
to the demands of a too literal Biblical exegesis. While 
recognizing the permanent truth and value of Bishop 
Hedley’s presentation of the problem, we believe that the 
only final solution will be a complete acceptance of trans- 
formism as the phenomenal truth which alone is visible 
to the scientist on the background of the metaphysical 
perception that no advance of form, inorganic or organic, 
can be effected by the unaided operation of the pre- 
disposing factors, but involves the reception, by and in 
virtue of a given complex of such factors, of a further 
creative communication of the Divine Word, the source 
and exemplar of all forms, inorganic, vital and spiritual. 
Posit a certain complex of factors and the superior form 
supervenes. Seen phenomenally and from below, the 
scientific standpoint, it emerges; seen noumenally and 
from above, the metaphysical and theological, it is 
directly created. A dispute between scientist and theo- 
logian is in this instance literally a conflict between men 
who look at the same object from opposite standpoints 
and who in fact are both right. 

The essays on “Thomism” “‘Leo XIII and Modern 
Studies” and “‘Catholicism and Culture” are full of most 
weighty considerations beautifully expressed. Of particular 
beauty—the style is worthy of Newman—are the exquisite 
passages on the study of philosophy as a psychological 
experience, pp. 93 and 226, to which the Abbot rightly 
invites our special attention. ‘The reader will, however, 
do well to remember that, whatever the value of Thomism, 
as compared with the fragmentary eclecticism it has 
replaced, there are other Catholic philosophers, also 
doctors of the Church, St. Augustine and St. Bonaventure, 
whose less Aristotelian systems may seem in several 
important respects preferable. The essay on “Prayer 
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and Contemplation”’, founded on Baker’s Sancta Sophia, 
is so valuable that it might well be again reprinted as a 
tract by itself. We cannot, however, agree that “ecstasy 
or rapture is a miraculous state” (p. 176). Inwardly it 
is a high though not the highest degree of mystical union, 
externally the failure of physical weakness to support 
God’s potent operation in the soul. A few further 
remarks. Differences of kind in the evolution of created 
being seem ultimately reducible to differences of degree 
in the scale between Absolute Being and nonentity— 
though only God’s creative power can effect the ascent 
from a lower to a higher degree. Reason would seem in 
its normal process rather to analyse the concept of 
“sreenness” out of the percept “green grass” than to 
form the concept of grass apart from its greenness— 
though the latter operation may and is also performed. 
“The Sensible eye may be blinded by light, but by the 
eye of the mind was never blinded by Truth” (p. 47). 
Surely the mind’s eye is blinded by a truth beyond its 
grasp—notably by the Absolute Truth of God? Such 
at least is the teaching of St. John of the Cross, who thus 
accounts for the negative factor in the mystical appre- 
hension of God. And animals as well as men may 
control the instinct to satisfy hunger—though, unlike 
men, only by the operation of some other instinct. St. 
Thomas can hardly be credited with forming Scholastic 
Latin, however he may have contributed to its perfection 
as an instrument of thought (p. 101). The Latin of 
Abelard, the Victorines, Peter Lombard, Albertus 
Magnus, and St. Bonaventure is surely a language whose 


formation is well advanced ? 


Butrer’s Lives or THE Saints. By Herbert Thurston, 
S.J.,and Norah Leeson. Vol. III. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne.) 


THE communion of saints, which bears to the social 
organization of the Church the relation which the spiritual 
life of the individual bears to his outward observance, can 
only be practically realized if we know more saints 
than the three or four whose images and altars recur 
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everywhere, almost to the exclusion of the rest. In 
Catholic countries in the past local cults diversified the 
Church’s garden with an enormous variety of flowers. 
To-day these local cults are largely dead or dying. In 
England, in particular, very little is done to restore those 
which were abolished at the Reformation. In vain does 
one look at Ely for statues and altars of the Saxon saints 
once venerated in the cathedral; at Lincoln there is no 
cult image even of St. Hugh, in whose honour the church 
is dedicated ; nor should we find in Peterborough image, 
feast, or shrine of the SS. Kyneburga, Kyneswida, and 
Tibba, who had so much to do with the original founda- 
tion of its abbey. Knowledge, however, must precede 
living cultus, and where shall we find a reliable account 
of the saints? By modern standards Butler, in his 
original form, is hopelessly uncritical, and his style that 
stiff hagiographic convention which makes the saints 
lifeless repetitions of a stereotyped pattern. Yet 
Catholics may well feel a piety for the work of one who in 
his generation served them so well. Invaluable, therefore, 
is the revised and critical edition edited by Fr. ‘Thurston, 
in collaboration with Miss Norah Leeson, of which the 
March volume has just appeared. 

No one who from any point of view is interested in 
hagiography can afford to dispense with this work. 
Beautiful or quaint legends remain, but given as such, 
not as authentic history. ‘The reader is informed what 
is certainly true, what is certainly false, and what—and 
this is in many cases almost everything—is doubtful. In 
the admirable life of B. Henry Suso this caution is 
perhaps carried a little too far. One would be glad to 
have Fr. Thurston’s personal opinion as to the authenti- 
city of the autobiography. Its truth seems guaranteed 
by the internal evidence of a subtle psychological con- 
sistency, and in particular by its correspondence with the 
saint’s heredity and early environment. 

The lives have been rewritten with an exquisite tact. 
The dignity of Butler’s original is retained, but a subtle 
selection of detail enables the reader, where the original 
sources provide sufficient information, to catch sight of 
the individual personality of the saint. He or she is not 
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a mere copybook example of holiness. Space does not 
permit more than a brief indication of the treasures 
contained in this volume. Among British saints there 
is David and Patrick, Chad, Kiaran, Senan, Winwaloe, 
and Céngus, singer of the saints, Cuthbert and his friend 
Herbert of Derwentwater; and, of the penal martyrs, 
Nicholas Owen, cunning contriver of priests’ hiding- 
holes, and the Scot John Ogilvie; also a most valuable 
account and exposure of the Glastonbury legend of 
St. Joseph of Arimatheza. ‘There is a most able summary 
and estimate of the life and work of Pope Gregory the 
Great—a fine example of judicious compression and 
judicial valuation. ‘There is a fascinating account of 
the legend and cultus of St. Gertrude of Nivelles, in 
which we find an abbess of indubitable historicity assuming 
in popular belief the agricultural and chthonic attributes 
of Freya the earth goddess. The history of devotion to 
St. Joseph reveals the interesting but mysterious fact 
that his veneration, or at least memorial, on March 19 
is first found among the Irish monks of the ninth century, 
when C:ngus enters his name under that date in his 
metrical martyrology. From that period of schism around 
1400, when women played an exceptionally prominent 
part in the life of the Church, we have St. Collette, 
reformer of the Franciscans, who joins St. Vincent Ferrer 
in giving advice to the Fathers of Constance, and St. 
Catherine of Sweden, where we find her masterful mother, 
St. Bridget of Sweden, reforming the great Benedictine 
monastery of Farfa. Another saint of exceptional 
interest is B. Charles the Good, Count of Flanders, who, 
faced with a peculiarly terrible famine, organized an 
agricultural economic dictatorship and perished at the 
hands of disappointed profiteers. There are B. Agnes 
of Bohemia, the princess who, refusing the hand of the 
Emperor Frederick, became a Poor Clare; St. Catherine 
of Bologna, of the same order; St. Finya, the lonely 
invalid; the blind anchoress Sibillina Biscossi; and 
St. Frances the wife and widow. ‘There is an excellent 
summary of the fascinating acts of St. Perpetua and her 
companions, and the martyrdom of the forty soldiers of 


Sebaste on the frozen lake. There is the philosophy of 
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St. Thomas and the philanthropy of St. John of God. 
Nor can we pass over the charming tale of St. Gerasimus 
and his pet lion—later it would seem, misappropriated by 
St. Jerome. In short, in the most literal sense, God’s 
plenty. 

We do not know why St. red of Rievaulx is not treated 
on March 3, when his feast is kept in certain English 
dioceses, nor why St. Catherine of Genoa does not appear 
on March 22. Perhaps the date of her feast has been 
changed. No doubt these saints will appear later. 
But one omission—and a serious one—seems deliberate. 
On March 12 the Roman martyrology commemorates 
St. Maximilian the Martyr. His acts, which are 
authentic, present particular interest. He suffered death 
for his refusal to serve in the Army. In view of the many 
military saints in the calendar, the instance of a martyr 
holding the opposite view as to the lawfulness of military 
service should not be omitted. By admitting soldiers 
and conscientious objectors alike to her calendar the 
Church implicitly leaves the choice between service in 
the Army and refusal to serve open to the private judg- 
ment of her children. The cult of the Celtic St. Win- 
waloe, March 3, is, we are told, confined to the Celtic 
area of England. It is also found in Norfolk, where a 
church in Norwich was formerly dedicated to him. 
The Norfolk cult seems to have been derived from the 
fenland, where he was patron of the fair held on March 3 
at Downham Market. E. I. Watkin. 


Tue Music oF THE Roman Rite. By Sir Richard Terry. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne, Ios. 6d.) 


Sir Ricuarp Terry has written a book, itself an expanded 
and revised version of a volume long out of print, 
which should, and it is to be hoped will, earn him 
the gratitude of all Catholic organists and choirmasters 
in English-speaking countries. A high, but, for those 
not afraid of hard work, a practical, idealism emanates 
from every page, and, though most of those musicians for 
whom the book is primarily written will have often to 
cry “Mea culpa” during the reading of one chapter or 
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another, the experience, under so wise and kindly a mentor, 
will prove salutary and stimulating. On the very first 
page there occurs a sentence which will startle many a 
reader. It is this: “He [the author] protested against 
regarding Church music as a mere matter of individual 
taste. He protested against the right of the greatest 
musical composer to override the Church’s legislation. . . . 
He endeavoured to show that such an act on the part of 
a composer not only resulted in bad art, but partook 
somewhat of the nature of disloyalty and disobedience. 
He furthermore claimed for plain chant—the Church’s 
song—the serious attention of serious musicians.” 

Not only those persons in the organ-loft who assume, 
in their own eyes at least, an almost pontifical aspect 
will be shocked at this drastic curtailment of, one may 
now say, traditional liberties, but also those members of a 
congregation who yearn after the fleshpots of Gounod 
and wax strong in destructive criticism. That the 
Motu Proprio is ignored in some quarters—notably by 
a religious order famous for obedience—does not sanction 
the use of music on a level with the deplorable decorative 
tradition which decrees for so many churches in England 
stencilled walls, pitch-pine pews, red velvet hangings, 
‘and aspidistras in green china pots! Sir Richard, how- 
ever, is no believer in mere abuse. He would ask the 
amateur critic, “What are you doing for good art beyond 
talking about it? Are you taking an active part in 
fostering better music ?...” 

Now Sir Richard convincingly shows in the first 
chapters of his book why the view that Church music is 
a matter of individual taste is untenable. He prints one 
unanswerable argument in the Appendices, the Motu 
Proprio, the Apostolic Constitution of Pius XI on the 
occasion of the Palestrina celebrations in 1928, and shows 
with sweet reasonableness why the Church sets such 
high value on plain chant and classical polyphony. 
The Catholic Church has a glorious heritage of music 
to use in her service, and we in England treasures which 
lay for years almost unknown, until in recent times, 
through the labours of Catholic and Anglican scholars— 
chief among whom was our author—such names as 
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Byrd, Taverner, Tye again rose like stars into the 
musical firmament, to shine nowhere so brightly as at 
Westminster Cathedral. No magical key can unlock the 
house of these treasures, but only genuinely well-equipped 
musicians, to the making of whom Sir Richard devotes 
in this book the rich fruits of a long experience gained 
not only in the seats of the mighty but in quite humble 


places. 


The matter of this manual is divided into five parts 
and appendices, the titles of which are quoted so as to 
give a panoramic glance over the wide field covered, 
Part One is Critical and Historical. It includes chapters 
on plainsong, polyphony, modern music, the liturgical 
offices, the Viennese masses (which are ruled out of court), 
and the present position of Catholic music in England. 
The practical application of the principles enunciated 
in these chapters comes in Part Two, where valuable 
advice is given on such subjects as forming and training 
a choir, its repertoire, the organist, the accompaniment 
of plainsong, and a particularly useful chapter on traps 
for choirmasters. Part Three forms a Complete Guide to 
all Musical Functions ; Part Four, Legislative, deals with 
Papal and Conciliar legislations; Part Five is composed 
of a fine survey of the English School of Church Mustc ; and 
the Appendices contain a list of music for use of choirs, 
the Motu Proprio, etc. ‘The scope of the book is there- 
fore considerable. While much of what the author says 
will not be new to the experienced musician, so inter- 
esting and wisely is advice and counsel given that no one 
could fail to read the manual without pleasure and 
profit. It will be invaluable to struggling amateur 
musicians, of whom so many are honourably in the service 
of the Church, and to the newly fledged professional. 
With regard to these two last named types of musician 
it is certainly regrettable that Sir Richard should make 
no mention of the Society of St. Gregory in his chapters 
on plainsong, nor even of the Archbishop of Liverpool’s 
diocesan Schola. Both these are indispensable activities. 

One very important point the author does not allude 
to in connexion with the revival of plainsong. He prays 
that Vespers will be restored to its place in the affec- 
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tions of English Catholics. This will, can, only happen 
when the laity come to Church with office-books in hand. 

Certainly there will always be a large number of 
people who will agree with the medieval student’s 
complaint, “The tedious plainsong grates my tender ears.” 
Such people will probably be happier “in a monastery 
garden”! But a far larger number are exasperated at 
Mass by long graduals, at Vespers by innumerable 
antiphons and psalms, because, having no book, they have 
not the slightest idea what is going on. 


Atrec RoBERTSON. 


A History or Prior Park CoLLece AND ITs FounpER, 
Bisoop Baines. By Dr. J.S. Roche. (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne, I5s.) 


THE centenary of Prior Park (1930) was a fitting occasion 
for a connected account of the varied story of such a 
well-known College, and the writer of this book, Dr. 
J. S. Roche, late President of the College, deserves 
the thanks of the Catholic body for his courageous 
effort to deal with the material that lay to his hand. 
The contents of the book have been not inaptly summed 
‘up in the phrase “Stormy days of the Second Spring”’, 
and it can have been none too pleasant a task to chronicle 
the dark patches that occur not infrequently in the 
course of the narrative. The chief figure of more than 
half the book was a man warmly admired and loved by 
some, strongly disliked and suspected by others. His 
main work aroused the same conflict of opinion, traces 
of which have lingered on to our own days. 

The opening chapters and the close are peaceful and 
unexciting. Britons and Romans, the Benedictines of 
Bath, and then Ralph Allen and his circle make up an 
interesting prologue to the story. But after this we 
come to Bishop Baines and the Benedictines of the early 
nineteenth century. The chapters devoted to their 
relations are concerned with a long series of incidents 
so complicated and of such a highly contentious nature 
that to write of them with thorough grasp of detail and 
complete impartiality would need an historian of rare 
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quality. It is a bold thing to say that Dr. Roche has 
failed to deal out even-handed justice, yet, reluctantly 
but frankly, it must be said that he has failed to do this 
with full success. ‘The two Benedictine monasteries 
then in England, Downside and Ampleforth, were 
each involved in the turmoil, and the very existence 
of both was threatened. Downside would not yield 
an inch. The superiors at Ampleforth, this Bishop’s 
own monastery, were from the beginning the staunch 
allies of Bishop Baines, but for long it was a secret 
alliance. This must be noted in view of a mis- 
leading statement on p. 67. The monastery and 
school were all but wrecked. When the History of 
Ampleforth Abbey was written before its centenary in 
1903, Fr. J. C. Almond, its historian, passed over much 
that might have been said of Bishop Baines and Prior 
Burgess. One survivor of the “exodus” from Ample- 
forth to Prior Park, Fr. Thomas Abbot, still remained ; 
and there were others too perhaps for whose feelings 
consideration was shown. Even so Fr. Abbot was 
not satisfied; he alleged that Fr. Almond had never 
heard of the “‘Arbitration” of 1835, and he had it in 
mind to republish Dr. Burgess’ Printed Statement issued 
after that settlement. Fifteen years later, when Fr. 
Abbot’s peace would not be disturbed, Fr. Almond 
thought it justifiable to write more fully and plainly, 
and he did so in two articles in the Ampleforth ‘Fournal 
1917-18. ‘The gloves were off this time, but his account 
is based on a study of the material in the Clifton Archives 
as well as of the records at Ampleforth, and he quotes 
from both sources. Though it may be said that Fr. 
Almond is here an undisguised partisan, he anticipates 
the charge himself, yet evidence enough is set down to 
make it difficult to excuse some of the methods by which 
Bishop Baines and Prior Burgess attained their ends. 
Dr. Roche nowhere refers to these articles, nor does 
it appear that he consulted the archives at Ampleforth. 
Unexpected light would have been thrown on several 
obscure places, statements that matter would have been 
modified by an acquaintance with the manuscript volumes 
of records compiled by Abbot Allanson—in another field 
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one of Lingard’s helpers.* There is not space to dwell 
on the unhappy contest between the Bishop and his 
brethren at Downside. The interested reader may 
be referred to Abbot Butler’s account of the controversy 
in the centenary number of the Downside Review, 1914. 
Dr. Roche quotes from it, but in a different connexion. 
The Bishop could neither dislodge the monks nor intimi- 
date them. Long afterwards, Bishop Hedley said of one 
of their leaders, Fr. Thomas Joseph Brown, “The 
very existence of the English Benedictine Congregation 
may very probably be due to his unconquerable spirit.” 
(Funeral Sermon on Bishop Brown, 1880). Altogether 
it is hard not to feel that in this book an opportunity 
has been lost of giving us an objectively just and balanced 
verdict on these matters. But perhaps it was expecting 
the impossible. Though Dr. Roche is separated by a 
hundred years from the events in question, and by a 
difference of tradition from all the protagonists of 
1823-35, yet he has been one of the Presidents of Prior 
Park, has striven and planned for it, and a man must 
be only half a man if such ties do not work into him 
a loyalty that takes sides a little blindly. 

In justice to Bishop Baines it must be noted that he 
‘himself remained a Benedictine to the end. Bishop Morris’ 
sermon and letter referred to later on makes this certain. 
Moreover, Bishop Baines was buried at Downside asa Bene- 
dictine—“‘the son [brought] back to his father’s feet”’.+ 
It is true that he proposed to obtain secularization 
for Fr. E. A. Clifford and himself, in addition to that 
granted to Frs. Burgess, Rooker, Metcalfe, and Brindle. 
Fr. Clifford, however, withdrew, and apparently the matter 
went no further. Fr. Metcalfe laboured among the fever- 
stricken and died in Leeds, not in Lancashire (p. 202 n.). 
He was on his way to his own monastery to be received 
there once more. Gillow, in his Biographical Dictionary, 
asserts that the Bishop obtained leave to be secularized 
after succeeding Bishop Collingridge, but he quotes 

* When writing The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation Mgr. Ward was 
prevented by the illness of a friend from visiting Ampleforth. It wasa 
misfortune. There are defects, more or less serious, in the two chapters 


of the work (vol. i) which deal with Bishop Baines and the Benedictines. 
t Words from the epitaph on his tomb written by Bp. Burton. 
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no authority in support of this statement. He goes so 
far astray in his notice of Fr. Metcalfe that faith in his 
accuracy, at least about these incidents, is shaken. A 
curious letter from Dr. Baines to Fr. Clifford before the 
latter became a monk is given on pp. 44-5. One specu- 
lates on the remarks which would have been made about 
it by Fr. Augustine Baker, or indeed by English Benedic- 
tines of any period. 

Dr. Roche shows that the often repeated story of 
Bishop Baines’ project to begin a Catholic University 
at Prior Park is true and not mythical. Fr. Almond is 
in error on this matter in his History of Ampleforth. 
It seems, too, that Wilfrid Ward is mistaken in attributing 
the first conception of a University in England to Wiseman 
(Life, vol. i, p. 124). The extracts from a_ recent 
number of The Venerabile, the magazine of the English 
College, Rome, given by Dr. Roche on pp. 116-17 
throw an interesting light on the relations of the two 
men. ‘The well-known passage in Wiseman’s Recollections 
of the Last Four Popes comes in for criticism in a later 
chapter, but it is an exaggeration to say, as one reviewer 
of Dr. Roche’s book has done, that Baines is “much 
defamed” by Wiseman. On the other hand it is difficult 
to accept without qualifications this remark in the chapter 
on the character of Bishop Baines: “{He] had 
the faith and honesty of Milner without his asperity ; 
he had the largeness of conception and breadth of Wiseman 
without his astuteness.””» Anyone who has read letters 
of Bishop Baines not given in this book would be inclined 
to attribute to him both astuteness and asperity, at 
times in no small measure ; though without denying to 
him either the faith of Milner or a good deal of the 
breadth of Wiseman. 

It cannot be doubted that Leo XII and his successor, 
Pius VIII, each intended to create Bishop Baines a 
Cardinal. An interesting series of letters which passed 
between Mgr. Bonomi and Cardinal Wiseman after 
Bishop Baines’ death was printed by Fr. Almond in the 
Ampleforth ‘fournal (1910) from the Clifton Archives. 
Bishop Baines definitely refused the offer of Pius VIII 
out of his zealous desire to work for the Church in 
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England. These letters give a very pleasing picture 
of the Bishop, and it is only just to his memory to give 
here Dr. Wiseman’s words in a letter to him: “If 
anyone should hereafter record your life I hope he will 
not draw your character from your letters.” The 
final letter from Bishop Morris, O.S.B., of Downside, 
repeats the words of deep appreciation of Bishop Baines’ 
greatness and true goodness which had been spoken by 
him at the Jubilee celebration at Downside in 1864. 
It is quoted in part by Dr. Roche (p. 182). How much, 
too, is implied in that last picture of the Bishop, when 
on the day before his death, after he had preached the 
opening sermon at St. Mary’s-on-the-Quay, Bristol, the 
poor, with whom he was a special favourite, came crowd- 
ing round him to kiss the hem of his cappa magna as 
he passed out of the church. 

In the middle period of the history we come upon 
some refreshing pages from the vigorous pen of Bishop 
Ullathorne. He quotes the prophet Jeremias when he 
remarks on the splendid buildings and surroundings 
of Prior Park. It had been denied the advantage of 
beginning in a garret. The words of Fr. Gentili, 
reported by the Bishop, on the want of Catholic piety 
at Prior Park are contradicted by the testimony of the 
Cistercian monk who bestows warm praise on the devo- 
tion he found there (p. 159).* 

The later history of the College deserves more than 
the few words which space allows. The sad events leading 
up to the first enforced closing in 1856, when Arch- 
bishop Errington administered the diocese; its re- 
founding by Bishop Clifford in 1867, with Mgr. Williams 
at the head; the taking over of the school by the 
Christian Brothers under Bishop Brownlow in 1895 ; 
its renewed life as a Diocesan College under Bishop 
Burton in 1902, with Mgr. Nolan as President; the 
second closing in 1904, of which Bishop Burton speaks 
such brave and wise words in his Preface; and then 
the third happy beginning, again under the control 
of the Christian Brothers, in 1924—these must be passed 


* Mgr. Bononi writes that “in Fr. Gentili, saintly though he was, there 
were many Stravaganze.”’ 
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over. A brief reference, however, must be made to 
the work and personality of Mgr. Williams. He may 
almost be called the second founder of Prior Park. 
The twenty-four years of his rule are still spoken of as 
the halcyon days of the College. His death in 1891 
at the age of sixty was a blow that stunned Bishop 
Clifford and grievously affected the school. He was 
indeed a man tolove. Those who knew him as President, 
and those who only remember him as an ever welcome 
visitor in their childhood’s home, will share in the pleasant 
thought that this book will not allow his name to be 
altogether forgotten. 

A few misprints which have been noticed may be 
given: Wooton (p. 33), for Woolton; Carlett (p. 60), 
Wilett (p. 97), for Corlett ; Coldwell (p. 60), for Caldwell ; 
1866 for 1846 (p. 193 n.) ; 1822 for 1882 (p. 256) ; 1892 
for 1891 under Mgr. Williams’ portrait. It is hardly 
correct to speak of Bishop Brown as Bishop of Wales 
(pp. 232-3). The date of Wiseman’s cardinalate was 
1850, not 1851 (p. 229). Fr. Metcalfe worked and died in 
Leeds, not in Lancashire (p. 202 n.). It may be pointed 
out that there were three monasteries of the English 
Congregation in 1827, though St. Edmund’s was at 
Douai in the early days of its refoundation (p. 66). On 
p. 68 the Latin should read coenobtum vel provinciam. 
In the index there is no reference under Capellari to 
pp. 133-4, where the important interview with Gregory 
XVI is described. 

It has not been a pleasant task to find any fault with 
a book so interesting and well intentioned as this, nor to 
criticize adversely a Bishop and monk in whom one 
would wish to take a family pride. But controversy 
plays such a large part in much of this History that 
no reader can quite ignore it, especially if he be asked 
to give an opinion on the book. Some, it may be 
feared, will read portions of it with a sense of dis- 
appointment, though no one now will do so with any 
bitterness but rather with a sincere wish that under 
the gentle rule of the Christian Brothers the present 
prosperity of Prior Park will continue to a far distant 


future. R. H. Wittson, O.S.B. 





